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Personality  in  the  Classroom; 
Introduction 

liy  SISTFH  MARY  AMATOHA,  O.S.I . 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Head,  Department  of  Psychohf>y,  and 
Director,  Psycholofiical  Clinic, 

St.  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

PI'.HSISTI-'NT  study  of  human  be-  the  extent  that  he  will  he  stimulated  to 
havior  is  essential  to  effective  further  reading  in  that  area, 
teaching  at  every  educational  lev-  With  her  teaching  experience  at  all 
el.  f  acility  in  knowledge  of  arts,  science,  levels.  Doctor  Staudt  outlines  in  clear- 
and  letters  avail  the  student  little  or  cut  terms  the  resixmsihility  of  the  teach- 
nothing  if  meanwhile  he  has  developed  or  in  the  character  formation  of  his  pu- 
a  warjied  personality.  pils.  Needless  to  say  the  practical  p<jints 

Analysis  of  all  the  implications  of  discussed  herein  will  prove  timely  re- 
personality  development  as  it  may  be  af-  minders  to  the  sincere  teacher, 
fected  by  classr(K)m  interactions  is  ini-  In  her  enlightening  article,  D<Ktor 
possible  in  a  single  number  of  a  journal.  Starr  explains  the  way  in  which  per- 
Hence,  the  present  number  of  F.DU-  sonality  factors  may  Ik-  the  key  to  many 
CATION  presents  the  teacher  with  a  behavior  problems  of  individuals.  She 
number  of  selected  articles  that  may  shows  the  pur|x)siveness  of  bc-havior  and 
help  to  deepen  his  understanding  of  fxiints  out  significant,  underlying  causes, 
some  of  the  underlying  factors  inherent  following  this,  is  presented  Dixtor 
in  the  development  of  personality.  Franklin’s  welfdiK  umented  study,  giv- 

For  each  of  the  areas  studied  or  treat-  *ng  teachers  an  inside  view  of  the  work¬ 
ed  in  the  following  pages,  a  nationally  t’linic  team  and  the  ways  in 

or  internationally  known  psychologist  which  it  can  assist  teachers  with  their 
has  lx*en  invited  to  make  his  contrihu-  problem-students. 

tion.'  F.ach  is  an  authority  in  his  re-  The  non-intellectual  aspects  of  per¬ 
spective  field  of  specialization.  Though  sonality,  and  learning  in  relation  to  per- 
of  necessity  each  subject  treated  must  sonality  development  arc  two  vital  com¬ 
be  brief,  it  is  hoped  that  each  article  jxments  of  every  classroom  situation.  In 
will  arouse  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  her  usual  thorough  as  well  as  interest- 

I.  It  must  Ik-  stated,  however,  that  the  viewpoints  of  the  iiuliviilual  authors  herein 
pres<'nted  are  not  n«tcssarily  thr>s<'  of  the  editor.  Authors  alone  are  responsible  for  any  and 
all  statements  appearing  in  their  nspective  articles. — I’d. 
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ing  manner,  Sister  Annette  assists  the 
teacher  to  understand  lietter  some  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jH.-rsonality  development. 

Children  are  naturally  curious.  They 
also  possess  certain  basic  needs.  As  an 
outstanding  research  scholar  in  person¬ 
ality,  I><Klor  Arnold  cxjxjunds  some  psy¬ 
chological  theories  of  motivation  and  in¬ 
dicates  their  lx‘aring  uixm  the  child’s 
desire  to  know. 

I'rom  his  wide  experience  at  all  lev¬ 
els,  D(Ktor  Mailloux  pcjints  out  numer¬ 
ous  implications  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
personality  in  the  classrfK)m.  Adminis¬ 
trators  allect  teachers,  and  teachers  af¬ 
fect  pupils.  Originality  and  creativity 
are  fiotent  ingredients  of  healthful  class- 
nxmi  iKTsoiialities. 

l‘up.l  activity  and  teacher  under¬ 
standing  arc  correlates  in  personality  de¬ 
velopment.  l)(xtor  Hoyce  shows  how 
thcsi-  emerge  when  the  teacher  seeks 
|x>pularity,  while  Miss  Denty  oilers  fur¬ 


ther  suggestions  on  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionships  that  influence  personality. 

The  necessity  of  the  teacher’s  study¬ 
ing  individual  differences  in  order  to 
guide  the  child’s  personality  develop¬ 
ment  effectively  is  pointed  out  by  the 
present  writer,  while  Dextor  .McGowan 
shows  how  the  factors  inherent  in  coun¬ 
seling  theory  and  practice  also  influence 
the  direction  of  personality  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  is  ho|x*d  that  these  brief  discus¬ 
sions  of  various  aspects  of  pcrsomlity  in 
the  classroom  may  not  only  assist  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  present  problems  but  also 
open  up  to  them  new  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach  and  study.  'I’hose  interested  are 
also  referred  to  this  editor’s  five  earliest 
numbers  of  EDUCATION;  namely,  De¬ 
cember,  1951;  December,  1952;  No¬ 
vember,  1954;  September,  1955;  and 
October,  1956.  I'or  the  convenience  of 
those  interested  in  further  reading  of 
pertinent  materials,  the  following  list  of 
references  is  included: 
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Character  Formation  IS 

the  Teacher’s  Business 

By  VIRGINIA  M.  STAUDI 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

]:JUor'%  note:  l)<H-lor  Virginia  Mary  Staudt't  intcrcstinn  discussion  of  character  forma¬ 
tion  in  personality  development  ^ives  the  teacher  a  number  of  sujtfiestiont  that  will  prove 
laluahle  in  the  classriHrm.  Her  own  personal  experience  in  the  classr<y>ms  of  both  elementary 
and  wc<mdary  vchotds  as  well  as  her  classes  in  C(dlene  and  adult  education  pronrams  fiivcs  a 
rinfi  of  authority  to  her  messaf!,c.  Diwtor  Staudt,  as  a  recipient  of  a  Faculty  Fellowship,  spent 
a  year  of  post-doctoral  study  and  research  at  (lolumbia  University  and  New  York  State  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Institute.  She  is  listed  in  American  Men  of  Science  and  Who’s  Who  in  American 
Fducation.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Internation  Council  of  Woman  Psychologists,  American 
Psychological  Assiwiation,  Phi  Heta  Kappa,  F.astern  Psychological  Assfwiation,  American 
AssiK'iation  of  University  Professors,  F.ta  Sigma  Phi,  and  other  organizations.  Besides  her 
latest  book  which  is  an  historical  survey  of  psychology,  l)<K'tor  Staudt  has  published  nearly 
a  down  articles  in  psychtdogical  journals. 

IN  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century  V.arly  Years  arc  Vital 

stli.K)ls  have  laid  increasing  stress  Mwiety  s  current  seri- 

u|>on  the  development  of  whole-  for  the  ever-increasing 

some  iK-rs<,nalities  in  pupils.  livery  ef-  j,,,,hlem  of  delinquency  among  the  na- 
fort  has  been  made  to  help  the  young  thoughtful  individuals 

achieve  elfectiye  s(K'ial  and  emotional  },3vc  taken  the  opportunity  to  re-direct 
adjustments.  leachers  have  been  given  attention  to  this  neglected  aspect  of  edu- 
niental  hygiene  training  and  courses  in  ..^tion.  They  have  pointed  to  the  need 
abn..rmal  psychologv'  in  order  to  help  more  stress  on  character  develop- 

them  detect  incipient  maladjustment  in  jp  1},^.  pupil  through  specific  moral 

their  pupils.  Sch<K)l  psychologists  have  draining  in  the  sch(K,l.  Most  educators 
been  employed  in  greater  numbers  and  p^ufess  to  lx?  interested  in  the  training 
more  psvchological  clinics  have  Ix-en  de-  j^e  whole  matt.  Social  efficiency  and 
veloped  in  schex)!  systems  to  diagnose  emotional  development,  the  chief  foci  of 
and  treat  the  problem  pupils.  interest  in  nuHlern  education,  arc  only 

I  his  emphasis  on  the  cultivation  of  part  of  the  whole  man’s  development. 
g(MKl  |H-rsonalities  and  on  the  prevention  Over  and  Ix-yond  precxcupation  with 
and  correction  of  maladjustment  is  high-  the  pupil’s  physical,  intellectual,  social, 
ly  commendahlc.  However,  it  appears  and  emotional  growth,  the  school  must 
that  an  additional  as|x‘ct  of  jx-rsonality,  concern  itself  with  moral  growth,  if  it 
namely  character,  and  with  it  character  is  to  pr(Hluce  “wholeness”  in  its  pupils, 
development,  have  not  come  in  tor  their  I  he  whole  man  is  a  moral  man.  He  is 
fair  share  of  emphasis  in  nuxlern  edu-  physically,  mentally,  scxially,  emotion- 
cation.  While  sexial  and  emotional  de-  ally,  and  morallv  mature, 
velopment  have  bc*en  properly  stressed.  All  these  phases  of  child  life  must 
moral  development  has  not  commanded  show  progress  and  growth  during  the 
ei|ual  attention.  years  of  a  child’s  formal  schcxding.  The 
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early  years,  that  is,  the  elementary 
school  years,  are  the  vital  ones  for  instil¬ 
ling  and  developing  sound  character 
traits.  At  the  high  school  level  these 
traits  should  be  expanded  and  intensi¬ 
fied. 

In  the  Ordinary  Classroom 

The  present  paper  proposes  to  discuss 
and  review  some  aspects  of  character 
which  can  be  more  fully  developed  by 
the  school  and  specifically  by  the  teach¬ 
er.  The  aspects  which  we  shall  discuss 
will  be  those  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  ordinary  classnxira  situation.  In 
most  people’s  minds  there  is  usually 
some  apprehensiveness  when  character 
development  or  moral  training,  especial¬ 
ly  in  public  schtxds,  is  under  discussion. 
Some  feel  that  moral  training  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  religious  training. 

The  school  in  concerning  itself  with 
pupil  persfmality  development  cannot 
escape  the  problem  of  character  forma¬ 
tion  since  character,  naturally,  is  part 
of  the  tr)tal  personality.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  certain 
basic  character  traits  and  basic  values 
that  are  honored  by  all  peoples  and 
which  can,  therefore,  be  taught  without 
danger  to  the  religious  convictions  of 
any  pupils.  VVe  shall  here  cite  a  few  of 
these  traits. 

frustration  Tolerance 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  developing 
good  stK'ial,  emotional,  and  moral  ad¬ 
justment  is  the  development  of  stamina, 
that  is,  learning  early  in  life  to  endure 
opposition  and  obstacles.  Psychologists 
usually  speak  of  this  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  opposition  as  frustration  tolerance. 
The  layman  speaks  of  it  as  the  ability 
"to  take  it.” 

Indulging  the  child,  pampering  him. 
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giving  him  his  own  way  consistently 
and,  in  general,  permitting  him  to  be 
self-determining,  will  prevent  him  from 
developing  frustration  tolerance.  The 
young  must  build  up  psychological  re¬ 
sistance  to  both  mental  and  moral 
health  hazards.  They  need  help  from 
adults  in  this,  of  course.  If  education  is 
to  be  adequate  preparation  for  life,  it 
must  not  present  life  and  living  as  easy 
and  without  difficulty. 

Life  is  not  always  easy  and  living  is 
at  times  hard.  If  we  would  give  the 
child  good  mental  health  insurance,  we 
must  inculcate  in  him  those  qualities 
that  will  safeguard  him  from  going  to 
pieces  in  the  face  of  troubles,  just  as 
we  are  concerned  about  giving  him  the 
advantages  medical  science  offers  in  vac¬ 
cination  against  polio,  etc.,  so  we  must 
give  him  the  benefit  of  psychological 
and  moral  protection  against  life’s  haz¬ 
ards. 

We  have  spoken  of  frustration  toler¬ 
ance  first  because  we  consider  it  an  im¬ 
portant  and  primary  trait  for  emotional 
and  moral  adjustment.  The  young  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  they  can  expect 
opposition  even  when  they  try  to  “do 
the  right  thing,”  and  they  must  be  ready 
for  it.  They  must  appreciate  tbe  fact 
that  in  doing  the  right  thing  they  may 
often  stand  alone.  They  must  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  in  the  face 
of  such  opposition. 

Lor  young  |H‘ople,  learning  this  may 
be  hard,  Iwcause,  especially  in  the  ad¬ 
olescent  years,  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
do  what  the  crowd  is  doing  and  there 
is  a  marked  reluctance  to  stand  apart 
and  to  bc‘  different.  C*<khI  character  de¬ 
velopment  depentls  upon  the  ability  to 
“take  it.”  It  requires  a  fairly  high  level 
of  frustration  tolerance. 
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Direct  Approach  Necessary 

Granted  that  the  individual  has  been 
taught  this  lesson,  that  doing  the  right 
thing  is  not  always  easy,  then  the  ac¬ 
tual  task  of  moral  training  begins  with 
the  presentation  of  a  set  of  values  to 
the  individual,  making  them  so  attrac¬ 
tive  and  compelling  that  he  will  w'ant 
to  live  by  them  and  use  them  as  his 
frame  of  reference,  as  his  very  own 
standards,  flow  is  the  schmd  to  do  this? 
One  may  say  that  the  schrxjl  has  been 
doing  this  all  along,  inculcating  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  values.  One  would  surely  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  sr)mc  conscientious 
teachers  have  always  done  this  job  and 
have  done  it  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  tor)  frequently 
in  modern  times  in  secular  education, 
moral  training  has  been  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position,  to  the  realm  of  “in¬ 
cidental  learning."  Tacitly,  it  seems, 
some  educators  have  assumed  that  pu¬ 
pils  somehow  acquire  the  traits  requisite 
for  g(X)d  living,  such  as  honesty,  brother¬ 
ly  love,  and  the  like,  without  the  l)cne- 
fit  of  direct  teaching.  Hut  if  wc  are  to 
judge  by  what  we  see  of  pupil  behavior 
in  many  quarters  and  by  the  behavior 
of  some  youth  in  society,  then  many 
pupils  are  failing  to  acquire  this  learn¬ 
ing.  A  more  direct  approach  and  attack 
on  the  training  is  required.  It  seems 
that  the  sch(X)l  should  teach  certain  spe¬ 
cific  traits. 

Developinfi  Specific  Traits 

The  sclux)!  is  a  social  situation  and  a 
training  center.  As  such  it  has  a  re¬ 
markable  op|x>rtunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  specific  traits  in  pupils 
through  which  we  mav  hope  to  improve 
societv.  Many  social  ills  such  as  biases, 
prejudices,  and  such,  could  be  effective¬ 
ly  attacked  in  the  schools  if  the  psy¬ 


chological  approach  to  reducing  these 
were  also  given  some  moral  orientation. 

What  then  are  the  specific  traits 
which  could  be  cultivated  in  pupils  by 
the  teacher?  We  shall  mention  only 
five  here,  although  this  list  could  be  ex¬ 
tended.  These  are:  (i)  love  and  re¬ 
spect  for  one’s  fellow  man;  (2)  respect 
for  his  pro|x*rty;  (3)  respect  for  au¬ 
thority;  (4)  honesty  and  (5)  a  sense 
of  appreciation.  Before  discussing  each 
of  these  individually  it  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  best  kind  of  moral  train¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  by  example  rather  than 
through  any  theoretical  approach. 
Therefore,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
the  above  traits  should  characterize  the 
teacher  whose  job  it  is  to  instill  these 
in  youth. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  teacher 
must  he  able  to  assume,  if  she  is  to  have 
complete  success,  a  reasonably  gfxxl  mor¬ 
al  background  in  the  child’s  home.  The 
teacher,  however,  as  the  leader  in  her 
class  can  skillfully  guide  the  pupils  in 
the  development  of  the  above  traits.  We 
shall  discuss  each  of  these  traits  briefly. 

The  first,  love  and  respect  for  one’s 
fellow  man,  may  be  so  obvious  as  to  seem 
superflous.  On  the  other  hand  as  we  look 
about  in  society  we  discover  much  self¬ 
ishness  and  much  lack  of  respect  for 
others.  We  find  it  in  the  young  and  in 
the  old.  In  the  classroom  the  teacher  can 
exploit  every  possible  occasion  to  make 
her  pupils  conscious  of  their  duties  to 
their  classmates,  to  make  them  thought¬ 
ful  and  kind  to  each  other.  In  ordinary 
classroom  contacts  many  situations  arise 
that  lend  themselves  to  teaching  con¬ 
crete  respect  and  love  for  others. 

Along  with  consideration  for  others 
goes  respect  for  their  property.  Many 
young  people  fail  to  take  care  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  not  theirs.  Vandalism 
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frequently  nii^ht  be  averted  if  students 
were  first  taught  to  respect  school  prop¬ 
erty,  for  example,  and  the  belongings  of 
their  fellow  students.  The  teacher  can 
use  many  occasions  to  urge  proper  care 
of  school  and  library  Ixxiks,  to  discour¬ 
age  wastefulness  of  paper,  pencils,  and 
the  like.  Above  all,  she  can  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  children  in  these  matters  her¬ 
self  by  managing  her  classroom  proper¬ 
ty  with  care.  Little  children  especially 
are  quick  to  imitate  the  teacher  in  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  classrcxmi  routine. 

Successful  Living  in  Society 

Thirdly,  respect  for  authority  is  a 
prime  trait,  and  one  required  for  happy 
successful  living  in  society.  It  is  a  trait 
which  everyone  must  learn.  No  one  is 
a  law  unto  himself,  even  if  he  is  f(K)lish 
enough  to  think  that  he  is.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  those  who  fail  to  exact  discipline 
from  their  pupils  often  create  a  delu¬ 
sion  in  the  children’s  minds  that  what¬ 
ever  they  feel  like  doing  is  right  and 
projUT.  Lverybody,  no  matter  what  his 
status,  must  take  orders  from  some  high¬ 
er  |X)wer. 

Many  young  people  drift  into  law¬ 
lessness  and  deliiu|uency  because  they 
have  failed  to  learn  in  the  home  and  in 
sch(K)l  that  they  must  subject  their  wills 
to  authority.  Hespect  for  authority  and 
obedience  learned  early  in  life  make  it 
easier  to  conform  in  adulth(HKl.  It  g(x.‘S 
without  saying  that  here  the  teacher  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  inculcate 
this  trait  by  bc‘ing  respectful  to  her  own 
superiors.  She  must  never  give  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  see  her  disrespectful 
to  her  colleagues  or  superiors  in  the 
schfKil.  I)isres|x*ct,  like  respect,  can  lie 
contagious  and  the  teacher  must  never 
be  guilty  of  spreading  such  a  "germ.” 


Honesty 

'I'he  fourth  trait  which  w’c  have  listed 
is  honesty.  Hy  some  pupils  today  this 
trait  is  ridiculed.  Many  students  snick¬ 
er  when  it  is  even  mentioned,  as  though 
it  were  an  antediluvian  virtue.  The  fact 
that  some  teachers  treat  the  problem  of 
cheating,  for  example,  in  a  light-hearted 
manner  causes  dishonesty  to  be  more 
rampant  than  one  would  expect.  In 
some  classes  cheaters  attain  such  high 
grades  that  honest  students  are  actually 
discouraged,  and,  in  fact,  are  |ienalized 
with  jxK)r  grades.  Many  students,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  come  to  feel  that 
cheating  is  acceptable  behavior.  They 
argue  with  you,  as  the  teacher,  that  it 
is  unfair  not  to  help  a  friend  in  need. 
How  easily  mores  become  moral  stand¬ 
ards!  Here  the  teacher  can  surely  help. 
She  can  encourage  and  protect  honest 
students  by  thwarting  cheating  in  every 
way  she  possibly  can.  The  cheater 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  non-cheater.  It  seems 
incredible,  although  it  has  been  report¬ 
ed,  that  a  teacher  would  ever  even  in 
jest  tell  students  "Cheat  if  you  want,  as 
long  as  you  can  get  away  with  it.  Just 
don’t  let  me  catch  you.’’ 

Sense  of  Appreciation 

I'inally,  we  come  to  the  last  trait,  a 
sense  of  appreciation,  a  trait  which  is 
valuable  for  gexx!  s<xial  adjustment  as 
well  as  for  character  development.  The 
young  need  real  direction  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  appreciative  attitudes.  They 
are  apt  tf)  take  very  much  for  granted  in 
their  homes  and  in  sch(X)l.  Teachers  can 
develop  this  sense  in  their  pupils  by 
demonstrating  appreciative  behavior 
themselves  at  the  apprr)priatc  times. 
They  can  encourage  pupils  to  express 
gratitude  tf)  ea(h  other  for  little  kind- 
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nesses  shown  one  another  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  words,  “thank  you,"  are  so 
fast  disap|K‘arinK  from  the  averaKC  per¬ 
son’s  v(x.ahulary  that  it  is  time  that 
they  he  reinstated.  I.ducation  can  em¬ 
phasize  appreciation. 

Ideals  and  Hcality 

I  hese  are  merely  five  traits  which  we 
feel  deserve  stress  in  the  schends  tmlay. 
Some  teachers  mi^ht  cIukjsc*  to  add 
others  or  fiossihly  make  substitutions. 
The  list  presented  here  is  not  meant  to 
he  comprehensive  but  is  only  meant  to 
tall  attention  to  the  need  anti  the  pt)s- 
sihilities  for  increased  character  train- 
iUK  in  the  sch<K)ls.  'I  hese  traits  can  be 
presentetl  as  ideals  to  the  young.  Too 
often  we,  as  adults,  disillusioned  by  the 
all-t(K)-numerous  departures  from  these 
values  in  our  st)ciety  consider  it  futile 
to  holtl  forth  high  ideals  for  youth. 
Some,  have  even  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  discrepancies  between  lt)fty  ideals 
taught  to  the  young  and  what  they  ac¬ 


tually  find  in  society  may  be  the  source 
of  serious  personality  conflicts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  longe  range  task  of 
education  is  the  improvement  of  so¬ 
ciety  through  the  improvement  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Therefore,  we  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  training  the  child  to  conform 
to  standards  in  our  current  society.  We 
must,  therefore,  hold  out  high  ideals  to 
the  young  in  order  to  give  them  goals 
to  strive  toward,  to  give  them  a  high 
level  of  aspiration.  Psychologists,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  know  that  few  people 
really  attain  their  level  of  aspiration, 
but  -they  probably  are  better  personali¬ 
ties  for  having  tried  and  for  having  put 
forth  the  effort  to  reach  the  loftier 
goal.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  greater 
g(KKl,  rather  than  harm,  could  be  reaped 
if  teachers  would  hf)ld  forth  these  loft¬ 
ier  goals  of  character  development  be¬ 
fore  their  students  and  would  encour¬ 
age  the  cultivation  of,  at  least,  the  few 
siK?cific  traits  which  we  have  described. 
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Personality  Within  the  Classroom 

By  ANNA  SPIFSMAN  STARR 
Director,  Rutgers  University  Psychological  Clinic 
and  Consultant  Psychologist 

Fdltor’s  note:  With  her  vast  experience  in  clinical  psvcholnur.  Doctor  Anna  Spiesman 
Starr  hrin^s  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  to  the  classroom  teacher.  She  was  Chief  Psy- 
cholonist  of  the  Neuropsychiatric  Clinic  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  Probation  Of¬ 
ficer  and  Researcher  in  prisons,  former  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Psycholonical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  recipient  of  research  urants  in  1953,  1954,  and  1955.  far  the  study  of  Differ¬ 
ential  Diagnosis  in  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  This  past  fall  Doctor  Starr  u’a<  present¬ 
ed  with  the  Rutgers  Award  for  "Distinguished  Professional  Sen'ice."  She  has  published  ar¬ 
ticles  in  psychological  journals  and  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  learned  utcieties  including 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  American  Psychological  AssfK'iation,  and  other 
organizations. 

IT  IS  PROBABLY  inevitable  that  in  senting  special  gifts  or  clefiencies.  This 
our  country  of  mass  education,  our  imjx)ses  a  difficult  problem  on  the  teach- 

spirit  of  individualism  be  reflected  er,  particularly  if  there  is  a  rigid  course 
in  our  thinking  concerning  the  goals  of  of  study  to  Ik*  completed  by  all,  or  most, 
American  scIkkiI  systems.  In  practise  vve  or  even  some,  within  a  given  time, 
have  deviated  considerably  from  the  ob¬ 
vious,  early  purjKises  of  imparting  in-  ^  ersonality  is  Key 

formation  and  knowledge  as  we  have  The  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the 
evolved  the  basis  of  our  public  educa-  personality  factors  and  what  they  in- 
tion  as  being  more  closely  tied  to  broad-  volve.  They  largely  determine  the  de¬ 
er  living  experience,  meaningful  to  the  gree  of  optimum  performance  at  which 
individual  and  oriented  more  nearly  to  the  pupils  and/or  the  group  function, 
present  day  needs.  As  a  clinician,  seeing  both  brilliant  and 

Sometimes,  I  have  thought  we  de-  dull  pupils  succeed  or  fail  in  school,  I 
viate  too  far,  ignoring  some  of  the  class-  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
ic  concepts  and  knowledge,  but  when  role  personality  plays  in  education.  I  am 
I  realize  that  fundamental  truth  and  thinking  of  the  personality  not  just  of 
beauty  are  not  limited  to  the  forms  of  the  teacher,  or  the  administrator,  but 
any  one  era,  I  become  more  assured  of  each  child,  his  parents,  peers,  and 
that  present  education  can  and  often  siblings,  not  for  one  day  but  every  day 
does  meet  the  test  of  high  values  ex-  with  varying  moods, 
pressed  in  terms  of  present  day  culture.  Personality  is  consi<lered,  not  only  as 
even  though  it  differs  from  an  earlier  an  isolated  factor  but  also  within  count- 
pattern.  less  interactions  in  the  interplay  of  all 

Much  depends  upon  him  who  teach-  personalities  in  the  group.  The  circles 
es.  Not  just  in  the  classrcKim,  but  be-  widen  as  in  a  ikkiI  but  one  must  think 
fore  and  after  school,  at  any  time.  I  am,  of  the  teacher  rather  as  an  artist  di- 
however,  directing  my  attention  to  the  retting  an  orchestra,  bringing  out  mel- 
schoolr(X)m  situation.  An  average  class  inly  or  discord,  to  express  experience, 
may  have  a  fourth  of  its  number  pre-  growth,  living. 
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(Concept  of  Personality 

us  consider  the  meaning  of  per¬ 
sonality.  Not  long  ago  in  an  adult  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  definition  of  this  term, 
one  student  expressc*d  his  conviction 
that  only  by  imposing  ail  definitions 
upon  each  other  and  integrating  them 
could  one  come  to  a  basic  concept  of 
personality.  Differences  in  point  of  view 
are  further  complicated  by  semantics. 
In  one  sense,  |)ersonality  is  core,  es¬ 
sence,  what  the  individual  really  is,  no 
matter  how  he  is  acting.  Tliis  is  a  clin¬ 
ician’s  concept.  'I'his  suggests  that  we 
consider  In-havior  as  symptomatic  of  the 
way  the  pupil  attempts  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  band,  often  by  trial  and  error. 
Personality  is  then  a  functioning  of 
structure  design,  modified  by  training 
and  exixTience  as  one  matures.  'I’he 
variability  of  Ixhavior  expresses  the  re¬ 
sulting  impact  of  the  situation  uiMin  the 
individual  and  his  reaction  to  it. 

Ihe  sixiologist  and  the  social  psy¬ 
chologist  see  |K‘rsonality  as  the  effect 
one  person  has  upon  another  or  a  group. 
A  gracious  hostess  may  Ik*  using  cul¬ 
tural  know-how  to  maintain  status  but 
basically  sbe  may  have  only  contempt 
and  scorn  for  those  who  at  the  moment 
are  her  guests.  1  shall  not  attempt  to 
assay  the  value  of  her  giKid  manners 
but  1  do  maintain  that  she  as  a  person 
is  essentially  different  from  the  hostess 
whose  sensitivity  to  her  guests’  pleasure 
stems  from  a  genuine  warmth  of  liking 
people.  'I'he  former  is  expressing  com¬ 
pensatory  Ix-havior,  utili/.ing  defense 
mechanisms,  being  successful  but  pay¬ 
ing  a  price. 

Accept  Person  as  He  is 

A  carilinal  rule  in  psycbological 
therapy  is  that  the  therapist  must  be 
willing  and  able  to  accept  tbe  client  as 


and  where  he  is  in  spite  of  his  behavior 
symptoms  which  may  or  may  not  be 
revolting.  I'here  is  much  of  this  kind  of 
therapist  in  teachers,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  their  being  convinced  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  value  of  even  the  most  irri¬ 
tating  pupil  that  any  degree  of  success 
can  come. 

A  teacher  teaches  Johnny  how  to 
read  but  she  is  also  teaching  him  how 
to  be  johnny,  how  to  manage  Johnny 
and  how  to  achieve  the  art  of  living.  She 
is  teaching  Johnny  as  a  whole  [lerson 
and  to  be  a  whole  jxrrson.  Ding  after 
he  has  mastered  the  troublesome  "wbich, 
when,  where,  and  whence”  will  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  note  clues  in  small  differences 
and  similarities  as  he  attacks  other  prob¬ 
lems. 

He  will  have  experienced  persistence 
in  effort,  passing  discouragement  and 
final  achievement.  In  these,  much  of 
life’s  effort  is  spent.  His  attitude  toward 
working  thru  trying  efforts  and  frustra¬ 
tion  will  reflect  his  experiences  with  a 
someone  or  a  few  “who  taught.”  Know¬ 
ing  children,  the  teacher  can  sense  their 
hungers  and  supply  them  so  that  they 
move  forward,  feeling  their  role  in  their 
own  development. 

I  am  reminded  of  my  neighbor,  Pe¬ 
ter,  a  first  grader  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy  that  he  never  walked.  He 
could  only  run.  Coming  full  speed 
around  the  corner  of  the  school  one 
day  he  bumped  into  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  who  asked  in  surprise,  “Well  son, 
where  did  you  come  from”?  Peter  stop¬ 
ped  short  and,  measuring  a  short  space 
between  his  hands,  said  with  convic¬ 
tion  “This  much  Gotl  made.  The  rest 
I  made  myself.”  It  is  well  for  children 
to  realize  that  they  contribute  to  their 
own  progress,  that  in  some  way  they  do 
help  direct  the  course  of  their  growth 
and  development. 
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Behavior  is  Purposive 

Before  we  go  on  to  specific  illustra¬ 
tions  let  us  consider  another  concept. 
VVe  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
well-adjusted  person  seems  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  meaning  in  living  and  in  the 
world  at  large  which  he  can  accept.  Not 
that  he  holds  that  he  understands  it  all, 
but  that  he  accepts  what  he  thinks  he 
understands  as  logical.  He  can  tolerate 
the  rest  with  curious  but  patient  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  someday  understanding 
more. 

His  behavior  reflects  this  steadying 
influence.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
you  consider  the  proposition  that  all 
behavior  is  purposive  and  further  that 
one’s  behavior  is  an  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  balance  between 
two  basic  needs; — the  one,  to  accept 
one’s  self  as  being  worth  while  with  as¬ 
sets  and  shortcomings;  and,  the  second, 
to  be  accepted  by  enough  persons  satis¬ 
fying  to  one’s  self.  There  is  a  kind  of 
strength  and  dignity  one  comes  to  feel 
just  being  one’s  self.  The  acceptance  of 
recognition,  friendship  or  love  from  an¬ 
other  strengthens  and  supports  this  self 
value.  If  the  balance  between  self  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  s<K'ial  acceptance  is  main¬ 
tained,  adjustment  is  evident,  even  with 
problems. 

When  the  balance  is  displaced,  all 
kinds  of  compensatory  mechanisms  ap¬ 
pear.  The  jealous  kindergartener  has 
been  dethroned  by  the  new  baby  and  he 
reverts  to  infantile  ways.  The  child 
whose  mother  is  ill  or  called  away  from 
home  suddenly  becomes  dependant,  un¬ 
able  to  wait  upon  himself,  very  different 
from  his  former  self.  Frequently  when  a 
father  has  been  recalled  to  the  service 
and  his  son  urged  to  be  brave  and  not 
show  his  natural  fears,  he  becomes  an- 
tagnostic  against  all  authority — traffic 


laws,  meal  routine,  schedules  at  school 
and  home,  impudent  to  elders. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  the 
child’s  inner  personality  structure  has 
been  threatened  and  he  reacts  by  trial 
and  error  methods  to  show  his  strength. 
He  wills  to  retain  his  integrity  as  a  per- 
son.and  battles  against  the  forces  which 
he  thinks  threaten  him.  If  at  this  time 
the  teacher  and  parent  can  see  his  be¬ 
havior  as  his  attempt  to  re-establish  a 
balance,  they  will  act  more  intelligent, 
not  just  understanding  him  but  in  in¬ 
terpreting  his  misbehavior  not  as 
wickedness  but  as  a  faulty  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  problem. 

Children  can  stand  a  great  deal  if 
they  have  someone  who  understands 
that  they  are  troubled.  Personalities  are 
not  shattered  then,  even  though  sorely 
tried. 

Underlying  Causes 

One  thing  that  happens  when  a 
teacher  keeps  in  mind  the  purposiveness 
of  behavior  is  that  she  is  released  from 
considerable  tension  as  to  whether  she 
should  condemn  the  youngster  or  won¬ 
der  "What’s  the  matter"?  Ihe  (|uestion 
becomes  rather  "What  threat  is  he  try¬ 
ing  to  avert?  or.  What  problem  is  he 
trying  to  solve."  Sometimes  the  protest 
is  expressed  in  physical  or  physiological 
symptoms.  Many  times  pupils  avoid  a 
gym  class  if  by  going  they  publically  ex¬ 
hibit  clumsiness.  Nausea  or  a  sudden 
headache  fifteen  minutes  before,  serves 
their  purpose  well.  And,  the  headache 
really  hurts  and  the  victim  may  well  be 
unconscious  of  its  purpose. 

Sometimes  the  basis  is  far  deeper  and 
less  obvious.  Kathleen,  age  eight,  stam¬ 
mered  now  and  then  when  excited  but 
on  New  Year’s  Eve  her  attempt  to  speak 
was  painful  to  everyone.  She  was  so  con- 
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trite  tliat  she  worried  her  parents  and 
was  so  sorry  to  miss  school. 

A  week  later  she  was  heard  to  speak 
clearly  and  with  no  difficulty  in  her 
sleep.  The  next  morning;  at  breakfast 
her  father  said  he  would  drive  her  to 
sch(M)l.  Kathleen  made  no  protest  and 
silently  went  along.  At  the  door  of  her 
schtiolroom,  she  fainted.  We  can  sur¬ 
mise  the  father’s  feeling  of  guilt.  Some¬ 
thing  was  the  matter.  Kathleen  was  not 
pretending. 

Another  week  went  by  at  home  with 
stammering  hut  no  fainting.  When  she 
came  to  the  clinic  for  speech  therapy, 
she  was  delighted  with  a  new  permissive 
adventure  and  showed  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  speech  difficulty.  At  home  there  was 
little  improvement. 

During  a  free-play  therapy  session 
with  a  family  of  dolls,  it  was  observed 
that  the  parent  dolls  were  engaged  more 
and  more  in  bickering  and  fault  finding. 
A  schiKil  girl  doll  whispered  “Do  you 
sup|K)se  he  will  go  away  for  gcKid?" 
Another  doll  answered  “Oh  no,  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  fail.” 

This  was  a  clue  to  in(|uire  further 
from  the  parents  whose  initial  inter¬ 
view  had  given  no  indication  of  strife. 
Actually  there  was  none  hut  during  the 
holiday  week,  after  Kathleen  was  in  bed 
the  father  reprimanded  the  mother  for 
her  extravagant  indulgence  of  toys  for 
Kathleen’s  Ohristmas.  “Our  business 
can  not  stand  that.”  Kathleen  had  never 
heard  her  father  speak  so  to  her  mother. 
In  her  presence  they  were  always  kind. 

Whether  it  became  a  conscious 
scheme  or  “just  happcmeil,”  Kathleen 
arranged  to  be*  at  home  all  of  the  time 
and  saw  that  they  were  polite.  When  we 
shareil  the  play  incident  with  both 
parents,  anti  they  recalled  the  remarks, 
we  suggested  that  the  father  reassure 


Kathleen  that  the  business  was  secure 
but  he  felt  that  too  much  had  been 
spent.  The  mother  agreed.  The  father 
then  admitted  that  he  had  acted  like  a 
cross  little  boy  and  nut  as  a  grown  man. 

“Understand  now?”  —  “;\11  right, 
here's  a  big  hug  for  a  fine  girl,  and  in 
the  morning  we’ll  go  back  to  schixil.” 
She  did  so  without  stammering  and 
there  was  no  fainting.  This  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  case,  but  there  are  other  children 
who  are  mure  subtle  and  indirect  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  emotions.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  struggling  with  them  just  the 
same.  If  they  do  nut  find  an  acceptable 
release,  the  balance  remains  distorted 
and  the  {K-rsonality  becomes  warped 
through  pressure  and  habit.  If  tension  is 
nut  released  then  one  must  draw  upon 
a  backlog  of  successes  to  compensate  for 
the  traumatic  failure  or  frustration. 

The  Teacher  Persottality 

In  the  schools  of  tomorrow  teachers 
will  know  more  anil  more  of  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  personality  and  its  development. 
They  will  share  in  the  clinician’s  rea¬ 
lization  that  personalities  do  develop 
and  that  development  can  be  guided.  In 
our  schools  to-day  teachers  are  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  importance  of  physical  hy¬ 
giene,  diet,  and  maturation,  and  the 
children  are  taught  such  principles. 

Sixm  the  pupils  will  learn,  tix),  that 
tem|K*r  tantrums  can  be  evidences  of 
indiscretions  just  as  facial  rash  may  be 
a  warning  of  the  excess  of  creamy  choc¬ 
olates.  iiut  the  teachers  must  know  it 
first.  Knowing  it,  they  will  be  better  in¬ 
tegrated,  stronger  persons.  The  teacher 
herself  is  a  jiersonality  and,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  the  most  influencial  personality  in 
the  classroom. 

The  teacher  expresses  all  the  modifi¬ 
cation  which  experience,  training,  liv- 
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ing,  have  made  upon  her  initial  natural 
bend.  She,  too,  went  to  school  as  a  small 
child  and  was  influenced  by  the  type  of 
teacher  she  met.  Most  teachers  are 
idealistic  or,  at  least,  choose  teaching 
as  a  career  with  st)me  feeling  of  empathy 
with  the  world  in  its  search  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  good  will. 

The  saddest  teacher  is  the  embitter¬ 
ed  one  whose  idealism  has  been  frus¬ 
trated  in  its  expression  and  in  its  place 
has  come  a  kind  of  cynicism  which  col¬ 
ors  the  world  as  a  sham  or  a  hoax. 
Teachers  who  began  with  less  idealism, 
with  core  of  a  cold  rigidity  toward  peo¬ 
ple,  arc  more  mechanistic  in  their  views 
and  do  not  become  so  disillusioned  be¬ 
cause  they  have  less  to  l(K)se. 

The  artist  teacher  teaches  pupils,  un- 
fohls  areas  of  knowledge  before  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes  or  coaxes  them  to  wonder.  She 
is  an  experience  to  her  pupils,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  vindication  of  their  own  hope¬ 
ful  anticipation  in  learning.  When  you 
go  to  a  class  reunion,  listen  to  the  tone 
in  which  the  different  teachers’  names 
and  nicknames  are  sf)oken.  There  is  a 
difference. 

ChiLIrcn  can  Understand 

A  generous  |K*rson  is  a  kindly  i>erson. 
Such  a  one  seems  to  have  and  to  know 
that  he  has  such  resources  of  sufficiency 
for  himself,  and  he  shares  happily  with 
others.  Confidence,  tolerance,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  are  his  wares. 


A  troubled  mother  is  called  to  school 
for  an  adjustment  conference.  She  is 
afraid  and  to  hide  it  she  will  be  on  the 
defensive,  if  not  actually  belligerent.  If 
the  teacher  remembers  the  purpose  of 
this  mother’s  present  behavior  and  will 
keep  in  mind  that  her  own  behavior  is 
aimed  at  understanding  a  troubled 
child's  dilemna,  her  voice  will  Ik*  kindly, 
some  value  of  the  boy  will  be  spoken 
and  both  adults  will  feel  hopeful  and 
helpful.  Otherwise  each  one  becomes  an 
additional  problem  to  the  already  har¬ 
assed  child.  In  helping  him  each  has 
grown  richer. 

In  history  courses  teachers  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  discuss  the  rule  the 
leader  played  in  the  outcome  of  an  ad¬ 
venture.  Did  he  achieve  lx*cause  he  un- 
derstcKxl  men?  or.  Did  he  fail  because 
he  saw  only  his  own  ixiiiit  of  view?  At 
this  |)oint  one  comes  close  to  mental  hy¬ 
giene  and  the  further  understanding  of 
the  well-springs  of  behavior. 

Children  can  Ik*  taught  by  precept 
and  example  sucfi  things  as  expression, 
control  and  re-direction  of  impulses. 
Understanding  themselves  adds  to  their 
stature  and  self-direction.  The  same  is 
true  of  teachers,  whether  they  hold 
|K*rsonality  to  he  esst*nce  or  contact.  Suc¬ 
cess  and  attainment  will  Ik*  in  fuller 
measure  come  to  all  who  know  their  be¬ 
havior  as  an  expression  of  themselves. 
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cultural  setting  in  which  our 
children  grow  up  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complex. 
The  sources  of  information,  of  stimula¬ 
tion,  of  pleasure  and  danger  which  have 
been  added  during  the  life-time  of  this 
generation  have  a  strong  impact  on  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  development 
of  every  individual.  The  effect  of  these 
influences  has  not  yet  In-en  objectively 
measured  in  any  of  its  dimensions.  It 
is  probably  im|M)ssihle  even  to  estimate 
the  part  which  these  changes  have  in 
forming  the  attitudes  of  any  particular 
individual. 

L'ntil  fairly  recently  the  growing 
child  derived  all  his  intellectual  infor¬ 
mation  and  emotional  satisfaction  from 
his  parents,  the  sch<K)ls  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  social  and  religious  sources,  and  the 
material  proviileil  by  them  for  him. 
With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  means 
of  mass  communication  during  the  life 
span  of  the  present  adidt  generation, 
this  has  thoroughly  changed.  Radio  and 
television  feed  ex|x*riences  directly  to 
the  child;  the  parents,  usually,  parti¬ 


cipate  as  co-spectators  in  these  experi¬ 
ences,  at  best. 

In  some  instances  parents  are  able 
and  willing  to  censor,  direct,  discuss 
or  interpret  these  exjx'riences  to  the 
child,  thus  tying  them  in  with  what¬ 
ever  orientation  the  particular  immedi¬ 
ate  environment  is  offering  that  particu¬ 
lar  child.  Ry  and  large,  however,  the 
mass  media  reach  the  growing  child  di¬ 
rectly  and  supplement,  often  supplant, 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  family,  by¬ 
passing,  so  to  say,  the  local  influences 
with  messages  from  the  larger  societal 
trends  that  may,  or  may  not,  fit  into  the 
value  system  which  the  child  has  ab- 
sf)rbed  from  his  immediate  environment. 

It  seems  (piitc  obvious  that  this  situ¬ 
ation  has  added  to  the  already  danger¬ 
ously  high  niimbcT  of  areas  of  conflict 
and  friction,  internal  and  external. 

Currents  with  Potential  Impact 

Other  major  contemprirary  currents 
with  potential  impact  on  the  emerging 
personality  are,  of  course,  the  after¬ 
maths  of  two  world  wars,  the  threat  of 
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atomic  destruction,  continous  and  in- 
creasing  urbanization  and  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  living  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
weakening  of  the  family  as  the  primary 
character-building  force.  Thus,  at  a 
time  when  the  social  and  cultural  in¬ 
fluences  are  increased,  the  function  of 
the  family  within  the  broad  society  is 
decreased. 

There  are  more  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  daily  living,  more  of  the 
chronic  frustrations  and  conflicts,  and 
less  of  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the 
primary  unit.  As  usual,  when  a  healthy 
s<Kiety  becomes  aware  of  conditions 
that  are  danger  signals,  attempts  at  re¬ 
storing  e(|uilibrium  set  in.  Among 
others,  the  mental  hygiene  movement 
has  received  additional  im|H‘tus.  Many 
organs  of  society  have  adapted  them- 
sc‘lves  to  additional  tasks  in  order  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  prevent  large-scale  malad¬ 
justment. 

A  contradiction  is  seen  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  |H*ople  achieve  or  main¬ 
tain  g(MKl  mental  health,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  said  that  mentally  hy¬ 
gienic  living  is  not  necessarily  a  desire- 
able  goal.  This  has  bc'en  called  a  "men¬ 
tal  health  paradox"  and  will  have  to 
Ik-  solved  if  further  confusion  is  to  Ik* 
avoided. 

Overly  Optimistic 

These  problems  concern  the  future 
work  area  of  clinical  psychology.  From 
various  public  statements  it  would  seem 
that  the  study  and  treatment  of  the 
maladjusted,  the  abnormal,  the  sub¬ 
normal,  the  delinquent  and  criminal 
would  become  less  and  less  necessary  as 
the  population,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  and  pre¬ 
ventive  psychiatry,  becomes  more  and 


more  oriented  towards  application  of 
sound  mental  hygiene  principles  in 
child  rearing. 

The  above  sketched  trends  indicate, 
however,  that  such  hopes  are  probably 
overly  optimistic  and  that  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  will  have  to  continue  its  con¬ 
tribution  in  all  the  fields  in  which  it  is 
applicable. 

Shifting  of  I- unctions 

The  general  tendency  to  shift  func¬ 
tions  from  the  individual  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  other  organs  of  s<K:iety  has  forced 
the  sch(K)ls, — primarily  concerned  with 
developing  to  their  greatest  |)otential  the 
assets  and  skills  of  all  chililren, — to  take 
over  tasks  that  originally  Ix-longed  to 
the  mother  and  the  family.  Increased 
individualization  in  instruction,  added 
guidance  and  counselling  functions,  the 
increase  of  extra-curricular  activities 
and  of  non-academic  courses  are  some 
of  these  adjustments. 

Cilinical  psychology  has  Ixen  of  in¬ 
creasingly  more  effective  assistance  in 
these  I'fforts  to  give  better  services  to 
the  individual  child  and  to  meet  the 
needs  (»f  s<Kiety.  The  newly  addeil 
causes  of  stress  within  the  individual 
will  probably  necessitate  further  co¬ 
operative  study  and  even  closer  prac¬ 
tical  c(K)|)eration  Ix-tween  it  and  the 
schools.  The  great  demand  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  school  psychologists  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding  way  in  which  many  state 
governments  offer  financial  assistance  to 
l(xal  Ixrards  is  a  sign  that  this  need  has 
been  recognized. 

If  the  areas  common  to  both  clinical 
psychology  and  education  are  surveyed 
one  finds  that  the  future  teacher  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  early  in  her  training 
with  the  principles  and  methrxls  of  clin¬ 
ical  psychology  and  the  postulates  of 
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mental  hygiene.  In  advanced  courses 
and  in  the  later  studies  of  those  who 
continue  to  improve  their  professional 
standing,  the  concern  with  proper 
handling  of  behavior  difFiculties  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  interest  in  further 
knowledge  in  subject  matter  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  educational  principles  and  skills. 
The  teacher  iKxomes  interested  in  tests, 
<|uestionnaires  and  other  devices  devel- 
op(‘d  by  clinical  psychologists  and  may 
select  some  for  use  in  her  practical  day- 
to-day  work. 

The  ieacher  and  CAtiUl  Study 

The  next  level  at  which  the  teacher 
is  in  close  contact  with  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  is  the  area  of  child  study.  In 
many  scIkkjIs,  behavior  difRculties  of 
pupils  are  handled  by  the  child  study 
metluHl.l'hough  a  more  comprehensive 
meth(Ml  is  used  frequently,  the  simple 
approach  whereby  a  teacher  intensively 
studies  one  or  two  of  her  pupils  has 
ofl«-n  In-en  elfective.  W'hat  is  more,  its 
IxMiefits  are  a  two-way  blessing:  not 
only  the  child  profits  by  the  interest  the 
teacher  takes  in  him  and  the  ensuing 
improved  handling  of  his  problems,  hut 
the  teacher  herself  also  d(K*s. 

The  teacher  has  an  op|)«)rtunity  to 
gain  insight  into  the  facts  behind  that 
particular  pupil’s  motivational  system. 
If,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  has  studied 
intensively  a  numlier  of  children,  she 
will  iK'tter  Ik‘  prepared  to  suit  the  edu¬ 
cational  pnKcss  to  the  needs  of  more 
and  more  children.  At  least,  she  will 
recognize  the  enormous  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  not  only  in  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment  hut  also  in  the  children’s  back¬ 
ground,  their  pattern  of  interests,  their 
motivation  and  many  other  character¬ 
istics  which  so  easily  escape  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  those  who  face  their  classes  at 
the  group  instructional  level,  only. 

Many  psychologists,  among  them 
Fritz  HedI,  have  given  much  impetus  to 
the  child  study  method  within  the 
classroom;  his  suggestions,  published 
fifteen  years  ago,  are  still  valid.  With¬ 
out  setting  a  rigid  outline  or  overly 
simple  checklist,  he  suggested  practical 
ways  by  which  a  teacher  can  obtain  in¬ 
sight  into  the  causes  of  the  problems  of 
individual  children. 

Iz>uttit  and  Hogers,  among  others, 
have  given  outlines  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
case  study  method. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  in¬ 
dividualization,  the  application  of  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  principles  and  case  study 
techniques  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
many  demands  from  many  areas  on  a 
teacher’s  time  and  energy,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  warnings  have  been  voiced 
against  teachers  involving  themselves  in 
counseling  situations  which  are  over¬ 
whelming. 

Teacher  not  a  Therapist 

I  he  teacher’s  elf(»rts  should  go,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  warnings,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  toward  creating  a  therapeutic  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  should  avoid  inflicting  fur¬ 
ther  damage  on  a  vulnerable  child.  It 
should  adjust  the  situation  to  the  child 
within  the  limits  of  the  group  situation 
and  the  learning  objective.  To  study 
children  while  they  are  being  taught  is 
a  task  fraught  with  pitfalls.  A  guiding 
principle  is  probably,  as  HedI  stated, 
that  go(Ml  teaching  should  come  first 
and  chilli  study  work  only  if  it  can  he 
done  without  increasing  or  multiplying 
the  existing  problems  in  the  classroom. 

Therapy  with  seriously  maladjusted 
children  should  be  left  to  the  profes- 
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siunally  trained  psychologist.  Morse 
stated:  "Since  teachers  are  group  work¬ 
ers,  many  of  the  procedures  of  the  thera¬ 
pist  cannot  be  incorporated  in  a  school 
situation,”  and  further  he  adds,  "Tasks 
of  the  teacher  and  therapist  are  com¬ 
plementary  and  may  to  a  degree  over¬ 
lap,  but  the  emphasis  and  methods  dif¬ 
fer." 

Speaking  of  diagnostic  and  therapeu¬ 
tic  approaches,  V.  V.  Anderson,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  child  psychiatry,  said, 
“Even  the  progressive  teacher,  despite 
her  well-known  dynamic  {UTsonality,  is 
too  often  lacking  in  such  techniques.” 

ChiUl  Study  Platt 

In  many  schools,  the  child  study  plan 
was  actively  and  constructively  support¬ 
ed  by  the  authorities  and  has  resulted 
in  child  study  committees.  Usually  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  principal  or  his 
assistant,  this  committee  receives  re¬ 
ports  about  behavior  problems  which 
vary  sufficiently  from  normal  behavior 
to  cause  the  teacher  to  feel  that  the 
child  cannot  he  managed  satisfactorily 
with  the  group. 

Ways  and  means  of  adjustment  are 
discussed,  and  efforts  are  made  to  find 
the  source  of  the  difficulties  and  elimin¬ 
ate  it  if  possible.  Frequently  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  a 
clinical  psychologist  or  a  family  case¬ 
work  agency;  it  is  then  the  task  of  the 
committee  or  one  of  its  members  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  referral  and  also  to  motivate  the 
child  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  accept  the  service  that  was  sug¬ 
gested. 

In  Detroit,  such  child  study  techni- 
(jues  were  used  as  area  projects;  with 
the  realization  that  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  area  population  utilized  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  services  of  all  social 


agencies  in  the  area,  conferences  were 
held  in  which  all  public  and  private 
agencies  of  the  area  serviced  by  two 
public  schools  were  represented.  Several 
cases  of  the  "hard  core  families”  were 
discussed.  In  must  instances  an  inte¬ 
grated,  well  coordinated  plan  evolved  by 
which  nut  only  the  individual  children 
involved  but  the  many  problems  of  the 
entire  family — until  then  handled  sep¬ 
arately  by  various  agencies — were  at¬ 
tacked  coofieratively  and  solutions  at¬ 
tempted.  Several  children  were  referr¬ 
ed  to  a  child  study  clinic  for  thorough 
study  and  recommendations. 

The  Clinic  Team 

I'his  leads  us  to  the  major  contribu¬ 
tion  of  clinical  psychology,  to  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  helping  troubled  children: 
participation  in  child  study  clinics.  In 
a  team  with  psychiatrists  and  siKial 
workers,  the  clinical  psychologist  has 
the  leading  role  in  identifying  and 
evaluating  a  child's  assets  and  his  short¬ 
comings — esiKcially  in  the  areas  so  im¬ 
portant  for  the  optimal  development  of 
his  mental  and  |X'rsonality  potentialities, 
the  very  aim  of  (»ur  schools. 

In  the  clinical  team,  it  is  the  clinical 
psychologist  who  uses  quantitative  mea¬ 
surements  and  other  well  known  clinic¬ 
al  devices  such  as  projective  techniques 
and  personality  inventories  to  secure  as 
complete  a  picture  as  the  present,  still 
limited  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
total  situation  permits. 

There  are  in  this  country  over  nine 
hundred  such  agencies,  under  various 
designations,  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  problem  children.  Almost  every¬ 
where  their  services  are  so  much  in  de¬ 
mand  that  limits  of  intake,  selective  in¬ 
take,  long  waiting  lists  and  similar  signs 
of  over-demand  occur.  Even  in  smaller 
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coininunitios,  ener^^ctic  and  civic  mind¬ 
ed  citizens,  usually  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  school  (officials,  have  formed 
action  committees,  cocirdinatinK  coun¬ 
cils,  and  similar  ^roups  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing,  usually  with  some  state 
or  other  j'overnmental  unit  a  child 'gui¬ 
dance  clinic. 

One  (»f  the  pioneer  movements  of 
this  kind  t(K)k  place  in  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  has,  at  its  time,  gained  nation¬ 
wide  recognition,  and  w-as  described  as  a 
"forward  step  in  crime  prevention  work 
and  should  1k'  considered  seriously  by 
other  cities,  large  and  small.  A  c(K)rdi' 
nating  council  is  needed  in  every  city 
in  the  country.”  The  plan  by  which 
Berkeley  obtained  its  clinic  is  still  work¬ 
able  under  pre-sent  conditions. 

A  simpler  plan  towards  enlisting  the 
help  of  clinical  psychology  has  bc*en  ef¬ 
fected  (|uite  recently  in  a  Detroit  sub¬ 
urb  of  aliout  iS,ooo  |>opulation,  lla/el 
Park,  the  "I'riendly  City”  in  Oakland 
County,  Michigan.  In  May,  1953,  ^ 
Youth  Protection  Committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  which  attempted  as  a  combined 
citizens’  committee  and  agency-c(K)rdin- 
ating  committee,  to  discuss  and  solve 
children's  Indiavior  problems.  S(M)n  the 
neetl  of  professional  assistance  IxTame 
apparent,  and  a  clinical  psychologist,  a 
one-man  clinic  so  to  say,  was  employed. 
I'he  results,  as  descriln'il  in  their  I  hird 
Annual  Be|M)rt,  are  gratifying. 

I'u’ojold  licHcfit'i 

The  Ix'nelits  of  a  clinic  are,  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  its  education¬ 
al  s\stem,  essentially  twofold:  educa¬ 
tional  and  clinical. 

In  the  cominunitv,  its  presemee  as 
well  as  its  problems  gain  publicity.  Soon 
(»ther  activities  develop,  and  interest, 
followed  bv  active  partici|Xition  in  the 


problems  of  mental  hygiene,  family  life, 
recreational  facilities  is  maintained. 
The  clinic  brings  into  the  community 
professional  people  who,  in  lectures  and 
jH.'rs<jn-to-|K‘rson  contacts,  stimulate  |K)s- 
itive  public  orientation  towards  child 
welfare.  Prequently  they  discuss  related 
problems  in  the  light  of  recent  research 
findings.  In  their  contact  with  civic 
leaders,  court  officials,  and  other  key 
persons  they  are  able  interpreters  and, 
more  often  than  not,  defenders  of 
troubled  children. 

The  clinic  is,  by  the  nature  of  its 
work,  in  close  contact  with  schtx)!  of¬ 
ficials  on  all  levels,  public  and  private. 
Here  it  exerts  valuable  influence,  edu¬ 
cational  and  clinical.  In  handling  in¬ 
dividual  cases  together  with  the  princi¬ 
pal,  the  counselor  and  the  teacher,  the 
clinic  psychologist  and  the  clinical  so¬ 
cial  worker  are  able  not  only  to  inter¬ 
pret  one  child’s  pattern,  but  are  fre- 
cjuently  drawn  into  general  discussion 
of  mental  health  principles  and  related 
topics. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the 
clinic,  in  its  educational  function,  is  in 
the  case  conference.  It  is  usually  called 
at  the  conclusion  «)f  the  evaluation  study 
of  each  child.  All  professional  workers 
interested  in  the  child  attend.  This  in¬ 
cludes  usually,  in  addition  to  the  clin¬ 
ic  staff  membc'rs  involved,  the  sch(K>l 
personnel,  representatives  of  other  agen¬ 
cies,  of  the  |iolice,  court,  hospital,  etc. 
After  a  th«trough  presentation  of  all  fac¬ 
tors,  a  discussion  of  the  child’s  moti¬ 
vating  mechanisms  usually  leads  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  remedies  that  |)romise 
success. 

It  has  often  lx‘en  maintained  that 
some  teachers’  and  police  officers’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  troublesome  cbildren  have 
been  ebanged  by  insights  gained  in  such 
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conferences.  This  is  understandable,  as 
it  is  probably  the  only  situation  in  which 
some  of  the  participants  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  the  data  obtained  in 
the  STK-ial  and  physical  history,  the  edu¬ 
cational  study,  the  psycholonical  find¬ 
ings  and  psychiatric  evaluation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  child  in  whom  thev  were  inter- 
esterl.  Fach  person  can  form  and  ex¬ 
press  his  own  opinion,  can  listen  to, 
and  discuss  the  voiced  opinions  of 
others  and  usually  leaves  the  confer¬ 
ence  not  only  with  new  insights  hut  also 
stimulated  towards  further  study  on  his 
own  level. 

Other  Values 

The  instructional  value  of  the  clin¬ 
ical  case  conference  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  educators  in  many  fields,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  receive  recjuests 
for  permission  to  attend  demonstration 
clinic  conferences  from  such  different 
sources  as  the  college  instructors  in 
courses  of  special  education,  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  nurses  training.  Heel  Cross 
W'orkers,  officers  of  civic  organizations 
such  as  Women  Voters’  Association,  Pa¬ 
rent-Teacher  Association,  service  clubs, 
etc. 

A  periml  of  practicum  f)r  an  intern¬ 


ship  at  a  child  guidance  clinic,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  (|ualified  clinical 
psychologist,  has  in  many  instances 
been  required  as  part  of  the  training 
of  visiting  teachers,  seK'ial  psychological 
diagnosticians,  and  teachers  of  excep¬ 
tional  children. 

The  importance  of  the  contribution 
of  clinical  psychology  to  child  guidance, 
and  especially  to  the  opt*ration  of  child 
guidance  clinics  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that,  for  instance,  all  major 
clinics  in  Michigan  and  about  one-third 
of  the  smaller  clinics  are  headed  by 
clinical  psychologists.  About  one-half  of 
the  remaining  small  clinics  is  under  di¬ 
rection  of  a  psychiatrist  or  social  work¬ 
er. 

\\  bile  the  contribution  of  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  to  the  objectives  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  are  substantial  and  mani¬ 
fold,  there  is  much  r(K)m  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Cross-stimulation  between  the 
professions,  common  interests  in  indi¬ 
vidual  children  and  in  the  needs  of  the 
community,  common  research  and  in¬ 
creasingly  closer  c(K)peration  will  pave 
the  way  for  continous  improvement  in 
order  the  better  to  serve,  together,  a 
larger  number  of  children  in  need  of 
help. 
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1.  Non-Intellectual  Aspects  of  Person¬ 
ality  and  the  School. 

The  concept  of  the  "whole”  child 
plays  an  iin|X)rtant  part  in  con¬ 
temporary  educational  theory 
and  practice.  It  is  based  upon  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  children  (;row  physically, 
mentally,  scxially,  emotionally,  and  spir¬ 
itually,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
grow'th  in  any  one  of  these  dimensions 
is  related  to  growth  in  all  the  other  di¬ 
mensions.  It  has  led  to  the  notion  that, 
since  the  child  d(K*s  not  grow  intellec¬ 
tually  only,  the  sch(K)I  should  concern 
itself  with  helping  him  develop  his 
whole  ix'rsonality  and  not  his  intellect 
alone. 

Op|K)nents  of  this  view,  on  the  one 
hand,  point  out  that  we  Americans  are 
the  only  pc-ople  in  the  world  who  ex¬ 
pect  the  sch<K)I  to  do  so  much  and  that, 
in  comparison  with  L'uropean  schools 
our  sch(K)ls  are  not  distinguished  by  the 
intellectual  product  which  comes  out 
of  them.  They  claim  that  by  focussing 


on  such  a  broad  objective  as  the  total 
{personality  development  of  the  child,  we 
inevitably  fail  as  teachers  to  be  what  we 
alone  can  and  should  be  to  children, 
their  guides  in  the  formation  of  the 
mind. 

Advocates  of  the  view  that  the  school 
should  educate  the  “whole”  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  stress  the 
role  of  the  school  as  a  means  of  s(x:ializ- 
ing  the  child  and  of  fostering  the  men¬ 
tal  health  and  personality  adjustment 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  his  place 
as  a  responsible  citizen  in  a  democratic 
society.  They  tend  to  place  this  goal 
ahead  of  intellectual  achievement  per 
sc. 

As  stated  above,  each  of  these  points 
of  view  cancels  out  the  other;  if  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  one,  you  must  reject  the  other. 
Yet  I  have  observed  that  gcKMl  teachers, 
even  though  in  theory  they  differ  greatly 
as  to  w'hat  the  sch(x)ls  should  do,  in  prac¬ 
tice  they  do  more  or  less  the  same  things. 
The  most  "intellectual-minded”  of 
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teachers  will,  if  she  is  really  a  good 
teacher,  be  concerned  about  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  children  under  her  care.  She 
will  see  these  children  as  individuals 
and  will  be  deeply  solicitous  about  their 
physical  and  emotional  status  even 
though  in  theory  she  does  not  accept 
these  aspects  of  development  as  legiti¬ 
mate  objectives  of  the  school.  Similarly, 
the  most  ‘‘personality-minded’'  teacher 
will,  provided  she  is  a  gcxxl  teacher,  be 
ardently  concerned  with  what  her  child¬ 
ren  know  and  learn.  She  recognizes  that 
personality  development  cannot  prcKced 
in  an  intellectual  vacuum  and  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  not  at  all  indilFcrent  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  subject  matter 
which  her  pupils  acquire. 

The  problem,  as  1  see  it,  is  not  an 
either/or  pro|X)sition;  that  is,  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  schexd 
should  develop  either  the  mind  or  the 
personality  of  the  child  since  the  two 
aspects  of  development  are  so  inextric¬ 
ably  interrelated  that  it  is  impossible  in 
practice  to  separate  them.  The  differ¬ 
ence  resolves  itself  in  practice  to  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  relative  emphasis  on  the 
two  objectives.  Some  teachers  feel  in¬ 
secure  if  they  believe  that  they  are  re- 
S|)onsihle  for  the  entire  life  adjustment 
of  the  child.  They  prefer  to  limit  their 
statements  of  objectives  to  easily  recog¬ 
nized  accomplishments  such  as  increas¬ 
ed  ability  to  read,  improvement  in  s|k.'11- 
ing,  and  the  like.  Others  prefer  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  these-  objectives  to  that  of  jx-r- 
sonality  development. 

Hegardless,  then,  of  the  stand  taken 
on  this  controversial  issue  as  to  whether 
the  schools  should  be  responsible  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  child  or  should  re¬ 
strict  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  alone,  it  remains  essential 
that  the  teacher  understand  the  princi- 
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pies  of  personality  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  A  teacher  who  has  mastered  these 
psychological  principles  has  a  powerful 
tool  to  help  her  in  motivating  children 
in  their  classroom  learning.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  children  develop  their  con¬ 
cepts  of  self,  and  of  the  factors  which 
influence  the  kinds  of  goals  for  which 
they  will  strive  are  cases  in  point.  'I’hc 
teacher  who  has  learned  to  be  aware  of 
the  child’s  total  adjustment  to  life  as 
he  is  growing  up  and  who  can  help  the 
child  satisfy  his  psychological  needs  at 
the  appropriate  times,  before  |x‘rmanent 
damage  has  been  done  by  thwarting 
them,  can  often  make  success  possible 
for  a  child  who  would  otherwise  be  a 
failure. 

11.  1. canting  in  lielation  to  Personality 
Development. 

Most  of  us  will  readily  accept  the 
idea  that  the  informal  learning  which 
takes  place  in  the  home  and  in  the 
neighborh(KKl  is  closely  hound  up  with 
the  personality  development  of  the 
child.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to 
see  that  classroom  learning,  t(x),  is  in 
a  sense  conditioned  by  the  total  per¬ 
sonality  adjusment  of  the  child  and  not 
solely  by  his  I.  Q.  It  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
turbing  to  find  that,  when  a  child  is 
n(Jt  succeeding  in  sth(X)l  or  when  he 
presents  a  behavior  problem,  the  first 
thing  a  teacher  thinks  of  liMiking  for  is 
his  1.  Q.  The  more  I  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  more  I  learn  about  their 
motivation  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  the  last  thing  to  look  for,  rather 
than  the  first,  is  the  child's  I.  Q.! 

The  child's  intelligence  is,  of  course, 
an  important  determinant  of  what  he  is 
able  to  learn.  It  |)laces  a  ceiling  on  what 
he  will  he  able  to  accomplish  provided 
all  other  influences  on  his  learning  are 
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favorable.  Hut  intelli((encc  test  scores 
alone  are  often  deceptive;  there  are 
many  hiKh  scorers  who  do  not  produce. 
There  arc  low  storers  whose  acc«im- 
plishnients  exceed  Ixith  in  schcM>l  and  in 
life  what  would  be  predictable  from  the 
tests  alone.  In  addition  to  measures  of 
intellectual  ability,  we  need  to  know 
something;  alxuit  the  non-intellectual 
factors  which  influence  the  child's  be¬ 
havior.  W'e  need  to  know,  amon^  other 
things,  the  concept  he  has  of  himself, 
and  the  factors  responsible  for  his  level 
of  aspiration.  In  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  I  shall  try  to  clarify  each  of 
these  notions. 

A.  77/e  (loncvpt  of  Self. 

I'.veryone  who  has  worked  extensively 
with  either  children  or  adults  knows 
that  some  su^estions  and  advice  “take,” 
whereas  others  do  not.  I  he  reasons  be¬ 
hind  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  ad¬ 
vice  are,  of  course,  complex,  and  the 
coiuept  of  self  is  only  one  of  the  myr¬ 
iad  factors  that  may  lx*  involved.  It  is, 
however,  an  important  one,  and  the 
teai  her  who  understands  the  role  which 
it  plays  can  use  it  to  advantage  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  personality  development  of  the 
child.  It  helps  her  to  understand  why 
praise  is,  in  general,  more  effective  than 
blame,  and  why  constructive  criticisms 
leail  to  desirable  action  much  more 
readily  than  destructive  ones. 

Mach  of  us,  over  the  years,  builds  up 
a  concept  of  self  on  the  basis  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experiences  of  life.  A  small 
child,  for  instance,  whose  parents  dote 
on  him,  develops  the  concept  that  he  is 
the  most  im|K)rtant  |x‘rson  in  the  world. 
His  ex|x'riences  at  sch(N)l  and  in  the 
neighhorh(MKl  usuallv  help  him  to  de¬ 
velop  a  self-concept  more  consistent 
with  the  facts.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 


that  many  people  go  through  life  with 
faulty  self-concepts.  The  child  who  is 
rejected  by  his  parents  or  who  is  be¬ 
littled  by  them  tends  to  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  unlovable  and  inferior.  He  is  like¬ 
ly  to  bexome  selfish  because  he  feels 
that  others  cannot  be  counted  upon  to 
take  an  interest  in  him  or  to  help  him. 
I'ven  when  there  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  tt)  the  contrary,  he  fails  to  per¬ 
ceive  it,  because  his  faulty  self-c«)ncept 
acts  as  a  bkxk  to  the  perception  of  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  reality.  His  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority,  similarly,  prevents  him  from 
behaving  confidently  even  when  he  is 
given  pr(K)f  that  he  is  n«)t  inferior.  One 
boy,  for  instance,  could  never  perform 
any  mechanical  task  in  public  without 
being  clumsy  and  inept.  In  private, 
however,  he  performed  many  mechani¬ 
cal  tasks  with  ingenuity  and  dexterity. 
His  mechanical  ability  test  scores  were 
extremely  high.  When  a  counselor  call¬ 
ed  the  hoy’s  attention  to  his  high  abili¬ 
ty,  he  was  grateful  for  the  information 
but  apparently  was  unable  to  assimilate 
this  knowledge.  His  father  had  repeat¬ 
edly  berated  him  as  a  child  because  he 
did  not  have  as  much  skill  as  he  had 
and,  as  a  result,  the  boy  had  developed 
a  concept  of  himself  as  a  clumsy  and 
stupid  person.  I’ven  when  his  intelli¬ 
gence  told  him  that  this  was  incorrect, 
his  emotions  and  feelings  of  inferiority 
|x*rsisted,  and  his  behavior  w'as  consist¬ 
ent  not  with  what  he  knew  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  but  with  how  he  felt  about 
it.  Before  the  boy’s  behavior  could 
change,  he  had  to  receive  help  directed 
toward  correcting  his  faultv  concept  of 
self. 

What  happens,  then,  when  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  is  of  a  nature  which  runs 
counter  to  the  child’s  concept  of  him¬ 
self?  The  child  cannot  accept  it  because 
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such  acceptance  would  involve  a  major 
change  in  his  personality  and  in  his  out* 
l(K)k  on  life.  The  child  cannot,  without 
considerable  help,  make  this  change 
even  if  he  is  intellectually  persuaded 
that  it  should  he  done.  Hxpccting  a 
child  or  ailult  to  change  his  concept  of 
self  just  because  we  have  pointed  out 
that  it  should  be  done  is  like  expecting 
a  man  to  take  out  his  own  tonsils  once 
we  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  they 
are  diseased.  Obviously,  he  is  no  better 
off  as  a  result  of  our  diagnosis  than  he 
was  before  unless  he  finds  someone  to 
perform  the  necesary  operation.  In  "op¬ 
erating”  on  the  self  concept,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  complicated  because  the 
child  must  |X‘rform  the  operation  on 
himself,  fie  needs  considerable  help  be¬ 
fore  he  can  do  so. 

Teachers  can,  with  psychological 
training,  learn  to  work  with  children  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mo<lify  their  faulty 
concepts  of  self.  But,  if  the  concept  is 
deeply  rooted  in  traumatic  experiences, 
the  professional  services  of  a  clinical 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist  should  be 
secured.  In  general,  the  bc-st  service  that 
a  teacher  can  render  is  that  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  child  from  acquiring  a  concept 
of  self  that  is  detrimental  to  learning. 
I.et  us  consider  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  might  be  done. 

Mere  is  a  little  boy  who,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  bringing  a  baby  bird  into 
the  classroom,  has  forgotten  to  wi|X  his 
sh(X's  at  the  door.  Both  he  and  the 
teacher  l(N)k  down  at  the  mud  and  slush 
on  the  floor.  The  child  hangs  his  head 
and  waits  for  a  scolding.  The  wise 
teacher,  however,  will  refrain  from  be¬ 
littling  tbe  child.  She  will  point  out 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  see  the  bird 
and  how  nice  it  was  for  him  to  show  it 
to  the  class.  As  the  class  clamors  to  have 


him  scolded  for  dirtying  the  fl(x)r,  the 
teacher  may  say  something  like,  “Well, 
Jimmy,  we  were  all  so  interested  in  the 
bird  that  we  forgot  about  wiping  our 
shoes  at  the  dcKx.  Well,  we’ll  wipe  up 
the  mud  tcnlay,  and  tomorrow  you’ll  re¬ 
member,  won't  you?”  jimmy,  of  course, 
is  sure  at  the  moment  that  he  will  re¬ 
member  tomorrow.  But,  will  he?  Ihe 
chances  are  that  he  will  not.  Cdiildren 
do  not  learn  these  behaviors  in  a  hurry. 
What  will  the  teacher  do  the  following 
day?  Again,  she  must  praise  jimmy  for 
what  is  g(KKl  in  his  bc'havior.  She  should 
call  his  attention  to  the  progress  that  he 
is  making  in  schcKil  and  thus  build  up  in 
jimmy  a  sense  of  competence  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Only  then  should  she  call 
his  attention  to  what  he  is  forgetting  or 
neglecting.  She  will  not  |ioint  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  the  second,  third,  or 
tenth  time  that  he  has  forgotten  to  wip>e 
his  sh(K*s,  even  if  it  is.  She  will  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  build  up  in  jimmy  tbe 
concept  of  himself  as  the  kind  of  person 
who  can  remembc’r  to  wipe  his  shoes  at 
the  door  even  if,  at  times,  he  forgets. 
Otherwise,  she  is  likely  to  develop  in 
jimmy  the  notion  that  he’s  the  fellow 
who  always  drags  in  mud.  And  once 
jimmy  has  develo|>ed  this  self-concept, 
he  will  act  accordingly! 

Similar  problems  arise  in  classr(M)m 
learning  situations.  A  child  who  d(K‘s 
not  learn  to  read  as  rapidly  as  others 
may  be  singled  out  for  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Often,  hr)wever,  this  special  atten¬ 
tion  d<K-s  not  "take."  One  cause  of  this 
failure  is  the  fact  that  the  child  has 
heard  himself  referred  to  as  a  "slow 
reader”  or  as  a  "reading  problem"  and 
thus  develops  the  cemcept  of  himsrdf  as 
a  person-who-cannot-read.  Before  the 
child  can  be  mr)tivated  to  improve,  this 
self  concept  must  be  mcHlified.  It  is  pos- 
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sible  to  single  a  child  out  for  special  at¬ 
tention  without,  at  the  same  time,  mak¬ 
ing  him  feel  that  he  is  peculiar.  More 
important  than  the  special  attention  the 
child  receives  is  the  way  in  which  he  is 
intHKluced  to  it.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
might  say.  “You  know,  Jimmy,  you’re 
doing  so  well  in  school  and  making  so 
mu(  h  improvement  that  I  think  we  can 
arrange  things  so  you  can  do  even  bet¬ 
ter. ’’  If  he  asks,  “I)o  you  think  1  can 
learn  to  read  better?”  It  is  not  enough 
just  to  answer  in  the  aflirmative.  It  is 
essential  that  the  teacher  recognizes  the 
anxiety  Ix-hind  the  statement  and  help 
the  child  to  face  it.  Once  she  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  child  to  tell  her  how  he 
feels  about  reading,  she  can  then  show 
her  confidence  in  his  ability  to  improve. 
She  will  have  to  do  so  everyday,  capi¬ 
talizing  on  those  situations  in  which  he 
actually  d(K“s  show  improvement.  It  is 
soi'retinies  amazing  to  see  how  much 
progress  a  child  can  make  when  this 
|K>sitive  approach  to  his  problem  is 
taken.  It  is  e(|ually  disconcerting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Gibralter-like  resistance  to 
learning  that  is  offered  by  a  child  who 
has  ileveloped  the  concept  that  he  is  a 
‘non-reader’  or  ‘slow  learner.’  Once  he 
has  deveIo|H‘d  such  a  concept  of  self  he 
acts  on  it  consistently  and  resists  even 
the  best  of  remedial  teaching. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
praise*  is  a  better  incentive  to  learning 
than  blame.  The  child  who  is  praised 
gets  the  exhilarated  feeling  that  he  can 
succeed.  He  develops  the  concept  of 
himself  that  he  is  competent  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  Once  this  concept  becomes  a 
part  of  him  through  repieated  experi¬ 
ences  with  successful  achievement,  he 
is  able  to  take  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  stride.  He  learns  that  he  can 
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afford  to  lose  a  battle  here  and  there 
because  he  is  certain  to  win  the  war. 

The  self-concept  is  intimately  related 
to  the  level  of  aspiration  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

B.  I^vel  of  Aspiration. 

The  nature  of  the  goals  and  the 
amount  of  effort  that  a  child  is  willing 
to  ex|x;nd  in  achieving  such  goals  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  his  “level  of  aspiration.”  It 
depends  upcm  the  goals  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  social  group  in  which  the  child 
lives  think  are  important  as  well  as  up¬ 
on  the  child  himself.  In  general,  it  is 
related  to  the  child’s  ability  although 
the  experiences  of  the  child  can  and  do 
mwlify  it  considerably. 

All  of  us  need  to  feel  that  we  are 
competent  persons  in  order  to  retain  a 
sense  of  personal  worth.  F.verytime  we 
succeed,  this  concept  of  ourselves  as 
competent  persons  tends  to  be  strength¬ 
ened.  F.xperiences  of  failure  tend  to 
weaken  it.  Consequently,  when  a  child 
succeeds  he  tends  to  raise  his  level  of 
aspiration.  W'hen  he  fails,  he  lowers  his 
level  of  aspiration.  If  he  does  not  aspire 
to  anything  he  cannot  fail! 

Here  we  have  another  clue  to  the 
relative  efficacy  of  praise  and  blame  as 
incentives  to  learning.  A  child  who  is 
praised  feels  that  he  is  a  success.  The 
child  who  is  blamed  feels  that  he  has 
failed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  concept 
of  self  as  a  competent  person  is  aug¬ 
mented  and  the  child  aspires  to  an  even 
higher  goal.  In  the  second  instance,  the 
child  is  likely  to  lose  interest  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  for  which  he  has  been  blamed  and 
his  level  of  aspiration  is  lowered.  For 
this  reason,  a  good  teacher  will  arrange 
learning  experiences  in  such  a  way  that 
every  child  will  have  the  experience  of 
success  and,  consequently,  will  have  an 
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incentive  to  improve.  Obviously,  every 
child  cannot  succeed  in  the  sense  that 
he  can  do  as  well  as  other  children  in 
the  group.  The  solution  here  is  to  set 
realistic  goals  in  relation  to  the  child’s 
past  performance  and  thus  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  child’s  self-esteem  which 
comes  from  comparing  him  unfavorably 
with  others.  Only  in  this  way  will  his 
level  of  aspiration  be  kept  within  a 
range  commensurate  with  his  abilities. 

When  success  or  failure  in  a  given 
task  is  vitally  related  to  the  child’s  con¬ 
cept  of  self,  the  task  is  said  to  be  ego- 
involved.  Many  important  school  tasks, 
unfortunately,  do  not  fall  into  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  child  may  not  see  that  the 
learning  of  specific  skills  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
words  has  any  relationship  to  what  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  or  what  he 
hopes  to  become  in  the  future.  learn¬ 
ing  of  such  skills  will  be  powerfully 
stimulated  if  the  teacher  has  the  in¬ 
genuity  to  demonstrate  convincingly  to 
the  child  that  these  skills  or  abilities 
are  essential  attributes  of  the  kind  of 
person  he  is  or  hopes  to  become.  Even 
a  pre-adolescent  boy  can  sometimes  he 
prevailed  upon  to  polish  his  shoes  if  he 
is  sure  that  high  ranking  naval  officers 
wear  polished  shoes! 

III.  Summary 

Gooil  teachers  appear  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  non-intellectual  as 
well  as  with  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  children,  even  if  they  believe 
the  sch(K)I  should  limit  its  objectives  to 
intellectual  development.  Since  the 
learning  of  subject  matter  is  related  to 


the  child’s  personality,  a  teacher  can 
profit  by  mastering  the  principles  of  per¬ 
sonality  development.  In  particular,  the 
principles  underlying  the  acquisition  of 
the  self-concept  and  the  level  tif  aspira¬ 
tion  can  be  effectively  applied  in  mo¬ 
tivating  children  to  learn  in  the  class¬ 
room. 
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Wlil'lN  I  was  an  under^raciuatc 
majoring  in  psycholojj)'  wc 
wert*  j{ivi*n  the  task  in  a  special 
examination  to  crmifiose  an  address  to 
the  J<Kal  Parent- readier  AsstKiation  on 
the  topic;  "How  to  make  our  children 
want  to  learn.”  We  were  told  that  we 
should  base  our  address  on  some  re¬ 
cently  rejxirted  psychological  experi¬ 
ments  which  had  shown  that  children 
did  more  problems  in  arithmetic  when 
they  were  promised  chocolate  bars  for 
the  Ix-st  ell'ort  anil  still  more  when  the 
winner  was  promised  the  captaincy  of 
the  scIkkiI  team.  I''ven  as  a  raw  under- 
graduate,  it  seemed  curious  to  me  that 
such  results  should  lx*  used  for  tellitiK 
parents  or  teachers  how  to  make  chilil- 
ren  u  aiit  to  U'aru.  To  my  naive  common 
sense,  the  children  who  tixik  part  in  that 
ex|H‘riment  did  not  want  to  learn,  they 
merely  wanted  to  lx-  captain  of  the  team 
or  to  lx‘  niven  chixolate  bars.  I'liey  diil 
not  learn,  either,  they  merely  worked 
faster  at  something  they  already  knew, 
doiiiK  additions  and  subtractions.  To 
arouse  a  real  desire  to  learn  surely  has 
nothin^  to  do  with  outside  incentives. 


be  they  honors  or  sweets;  if  it  did,  our 
sch(M)ls  would  lx‘  in  sad  sha|H',  having 
no  such  inducements  to  offer. 

The  examination  question  that  gave 
me  such  a  had  time  is  a  typical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency,  sadly  evident,  of 
taking  ex|H'rimental  results  and  apply¬ 
ing  them,  sight  unseen,  to  educational 
problems  which  they  were  never  in¬ 
tended  to  solve.  Underlying  that  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  conviction  that  the  desire  to 
learn  is  something  so  alien  to  human  na¬ 
ture  that  it  must  be  artiiicially  aroused 
and  maintained.  Hut  why  should  it  be 
so  alien?  Because,  according  to  some 
psychologists,  there  are  only  a  few  basic 
drives  motivating  human  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mal  action.  In  earlier  days,  these  drives 
had  been  called  “instincts;”  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  curiosity  was  at  least  presumed 
to  be  as  basic  as  the  instinct  to  eat  or  to 
mate.  Hut  later  it  was  |K)inted  out  that 
curiosity  has  no  known  biological  basis, 
is  not  attached  to  a  special  organ  or  or¬ 
gan  system,  and  has  no  definite  rhy¬ 
thm  of  arousal  and  satisfaction  nor  any 
particular  action  pattern  as  d(X?s,  for  in¬ 
stance,  hunger  or  sex.  Hence  curiosity 
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was  found  wanting  in  any  definition  of 
instinct  and  was  dropped  from  serious 
consideration  for  a  gootl  many  years. 
Now  if  there  is  no  special  drive  or  in¬ 
stinct  urging  us  on  to  explore  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  find  out  what  it  holds 
for  us  ( and  learning  in  sch(K)l  is  merely 
exploring  a  particular  kipd  of  environ¬ 
ment  or  subject  matter),  it  is  obvious 
that  some  recognized  biological  drive 
has  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  the  once- 
popular  instinct  of  curiosity  and  supply 
the  push  needed  for  learning.  So  it  came 
about  that  psychologists  assumed  that  a 
special  motive  or  a  special  driving  force 
is  necessary  for  learning  and  began  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  biological  drives 
and,  in  the  applied  field,  of  various 
tyi)es  of  incentives,  on  human  learning. 

With  the  predilection  of  the  more 
"scientific”  psychologists  for  simpler, 
more  easily  controlled  animal  experi¬ 
ments,  it  was  only  too  easy  to  find  pr(K)f 
for  the  conviction  that  learning  of  any 
kind  must  he  motivated  by  a  biological 
drive  or  a  drive-like  emotion.  In  animal 
experiments,  hunger  and  thirst  or  fear 
of  pain  is  routinely  used  to  induce  the 
animal  to  run  a  maze,  press  a  bar  or 
jump  to  a  foo<l  box.  Fortunately,  there 
has  been  a  trend  in  recent  years  to 
use  monkeys  and  chimpanzees  rather 
than  rats,  chickens  or  pigeons  for  psy¬ 
chological  experiments  and  so  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  are  some  problems 
that  seem  to  have  inherent  interest  for 
these  animals  so  that  they  will  try  to 
move  or  manipulate  sticks,  pull  strings 
and  solve  a  simple  mechanical  puzzle 
even  when  no  reward  is  given  and  no 
pain  is  threatened.  Having  postulated  an 
"exploratory  drive”  in  these  animals, 
Harlow,*  states  that  it  is  no  longer  trK> 
difficult  to  recognize  a  similar  desire  for 
exploration  in  human  beings,  a  desire 


once  known  as  the  instinct  of  curiosity. 
In  fact,  one  psychologist'  has  gone  so 
far  recently  as  to  suggest  that  the  desire 
to  know,  reason  and,  presumably,  learn 
is  an  "instinctoid”  need. 

Now  one  might  profitably  ask:  W’by 
this  seeming  return  to  instinct?  Does  it 
matter  whether  there  is  a  basic  desire  to 
know  and  learn  or  whether  learning  is 
an  activity  that  must  he  aroused  by  an 
appropriate  incentive  or  a  biological 
drive?  'I'o  many,  that  might  seem  a 
highly  theoretical  problem,  important 
only  for  tbe  psychologist.  Yet,  in  actual 
practice,  the  whole  approach  to  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  will  dei^end  on  the  an¬ 
swer  given  to  this  theoretical  question. 
If  learning  must  be  started  and  main¬ 
tained  by  a  biological  drive,  it  would  be 
well  to  teach  in  such  a  way  that  this 
drive  is  active  when  the  child  is  to  learn. 
One  would  have  to  provide  sweets  and 
other  incentives  routinely  and  dole  out 
rewards  and  punishments  that  are,  if 
pr)ssible,  directly  connected  with  the 
child’s  biological  needs.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  desire  to  know  and  learn  is 
inherently  active  in  all  children  and 
does  not  have  to  be  aroused  by  some 
bona  fide  biological  drive,  one  can  try 
to  find  tbe  conditions  under  whicb  this 
desire  to  know  will  be  most  easily 
aroused  and  maintained. 

Psychological  Theories  of  Motivation 

When  one  asks  how  a  child  or  adult 
is  moved  to  do  anything  at  all,  he  finds 
many  answers  among  ctmtemporary  psy¬ 
chologists.  The  lx‘haviorist  will  say  that 
there  are  a  few  unconditioned  reflexes 
(e.g.  the  salivary  reflex,  withdrawal 
from  pain)  which  can  be  used  to 
arouse  a  similar  response  to  things  that 
have  been  assrK’iated  with  tbe  uncon¬ 
ditioned  stimulus.  TTie  dog  will  even- 
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tually  salivate  when  a  bell  or  bu/zer  is 
sounded  repeatedly  before  he  is  given 
meat;  he  will  withdraw  when  he  hears 
a  sound  that  has  been  used  to  announce 
a  painful  sb(K'k.  Unconditioned  reflex¬ 
es  have  even  been  used  U)  change  the 
animal's  behavior  (rats  learn  to  press  a 
bar  to  obtain  fcMid  pellets.)  Hence  the 
behaviorists  believe  that  all  learning  can 
be  accounted  for  by  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  conditioned  reflexes.  What 
moves  either  child  or  adult,  they  say,  is 
tlie  stimulus  that  has  come  to  stand  for 
some  basic  psychological  need  in  the 
life  of  any  given  individual.  But  if  that 
were  true,  every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
motives  that  move  the  human  adult 
would  first  have  to  be  paired  with  a 
basic  biological  drive,  and  that  for 
quite  some  time,  before  it  could  serve 
as  a  cue  for  any  given  act,  because  that 
is  the  only  way  that  conditioned  reflex¬ 
es  can  be  established.  One  lifespan 
would  not  he  long  enough  to  allow  for 
even  the  most  common  human  action 
patterns  on  such  a  basis. 

I'he  drive  psychologists  (including 
the  |>sychoanalyst)  chooses  a  different 
explanation.  He  thinks  that  there  are  a 
few  basic  drives  (hunger  and  thirst,  sex¬ 
ual  desire,  avoidance  of  pain,  aggres¬ 
sion,  etc.)  from  which  spring  all  so- 
calleii  “secondary"  drives  that  urge  a 
man  toward  goals  like  money,  power, 
artistic  creation  or  scientific  research. 
Variations  on  that  theme  suggest  these 
secondary  drives  develop  as  an  accident¬ 
al  product  of  the  attempt  to  satisfy  pri¬ 
mary  drives  (Allport’s*  "functional  au¬ 
tonomy”  as  well  as  Wixidworth’s* 
suggestion  that  mechanisms  Income 
drives),  or  that  secondary  needs  and 
drives  appear  as  the  result  of  matura¬ 
tion  as  s(K)n  as  primary  needs  are  satis- 
fietl.®  But  Maslow®  recognizes  only  a 


few  such  secondary  needs  (e.g.  security, 
love,  esteem,  self-realization)  and  the 
desire  to  know  is  not  among  them.  And 
both  Woodworth’s  and  Allport’s  solu¬ 
tion  would  reduce  the  desire  to  know 
and  learn  to  the  status  of  an  accident 
which  may;  or  may  not  happen  in  the 
individual  cas(. 

Most  of  these  theories  of  motivation 
assume  that  living  beings,  including  hu¬ 
man  beings,  are  natively  inert,  inactive, 
and  must  be  prodded  into  activity  by  a 
set  of  motors  called  drives  or  needs.  Yet 
this  analogy  of  living  beings  is  patently 
absurd:  the  motor  doc‘S  move  a  car  but 
drives  do  not  really  move  an  animal. 
VV'hat  keeps  him  moving  is  not  the  hun¬ 
ger  drive  or  sex  drive  or  any  other  drive 
but  the  interacting  physiological  and 
psychological  processes  that  keep  him 
alive  as  well  as  moving.  A  man  or  an 
animal  wakes  and  sleeps,  eats  or  plays, 
hut  it  is  not  the  hunger  that  keeps  him 
awake  or  supplies  the  energy  for  his 
f(KKl-hunting.  Hunger  is  merely  one  of 
the  many  experiences  to  which  he  re¬ 
sponds.  'I'o  respond  to  anything  he  must 
have  functions  that  are  inherently  ac¬ 
tive,  functions,  that  do  not  have  to  be 
driven  by  hunger,  thirst  or  sexual  de¬ 
sire  but  go  into  action  as  scxin  as  there 
is  an  op|x>rtunity  for  them  to  act.  If 
that  were  not  so,  we  would  be  asleep  or 
at  least  completely  unable  to  respond  to 
anything  unless  we  were  hungry  or 
thirsty  or  in  the  grip  of  some  other  psy- 
siological  desire.  But  even  the  infant 
is  interested  in  what  goes  on  around 
him,  though  he  may  be  completely  sat¬ 
isfied  after  his  bath  and  feeding. 

Actually,  all  functions  go  into  action 
immediately,  automatically,  as  soon  as 
there  is  an  opportunity.  We  see  when 
there  is  light,  whether  we  are  hungry 
or  not.  In  fact,  we  want  to  see  and  so 
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we  peer  when  there  is  not  light  enough. 
Every  sense  is  an  active  function  and  so 
is  thinking,  reasoning,  judging,  imagin¬ 
ing.  When  we  see  something  we  can¬ 
not  help  wanting  to  know  what  it  is  we 
see,  how  it  affects  us,  what  we  could  do 
with  it  or  about  it.  So  far  from  think¬ 
ing  only  when  there  is  an  urgent  prob¬ 
lem  to  challenge  us,  as  some  psychol¬ 
ogists  claim,  we  look  for  problems,  work 
anagrams  and  crossword  pu/jJes,  not 
because  they  have  to  be  solved  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fun  to  do.  Motor  func¬ 
tions  also  are  active  functions;  we  move 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  move, 
provided  that  we  are  rested  and  not 
using  some  other  function  that  prevents 
movement. 

Moreover,  the  exercise  of  any  func¬ 
tion  is  pleasant  as  long  as  it  can  be  done 
without  strain.  Hence,  we  like  looking 
and  listening  when  there  are  pleasant 
sights  or  sounds;  we  like  running  or 
dancing.  Emotions,  like  other  functions, 
are  aroused  as  soon  as  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  are  given:  we  love  when  we 
meet  someone  or  something  lovable,  we 
are  angry  when  frustrated,  afraid  when 
threatened.  To  give  in  to  an  emotion  is 
pleasant,  just  as  the  exercise  of  any 
other  function  is  pleasant.  Hunger, 
thirst  and  other  so-called  physiological 
drives  also  are  active  functions  urging 
the  individual  toward  the  object  that 
can  satisfy  a  given  appetite,  and  such 
satisfaction  brings  pleasure.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  knowledge  functions  and 
appetitive  functions  lies  not  in  the  fact 
that  appetitive  functions  urge  to  action 
or  bring  pleasure, — knowledge  func¬ 
tions  do  the  same.  Rather,  the  appeti¬ 
tive  functions  differ  in  that  they  urge 
the  individual  toward  the  object  that 
can  satisfy  them.  Moreover,  instincts 
urge  to  a  coordinated  sequence  of  ac¬ 


tions,  the  purpose  of  which  the  animal 
does  not  know.  The  bird  dues  nut  know 
that  he  builds  a  nest  so  as  to  lay  eggs 
in  it  which  will  hatch  and  produce 
young.  The  human  being,  of  course, 
does  know  the  object  of  every  step  in 
the  sequence  and  knows  also  the  end 
toward  which  the  sequence  aims.  For 
this  reason,  there  is  legitimate  doubt 
that  human  beings  have  instincts  in  the 
sense  that  animals  do. 

From  this  discussion  it  appears  that 
every  psychological  function  is  active; 
that  is,  it  has  its  own  driving  power 
which  does  not  have  to  be  linked  up 
with  a  physiological  drive  to  lead  to  ac¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  every  psychological 
function  brings  satisfaction  when  exer¬ 
cised  without  strain.  Hence  the  fact 
that  we  can  sec  and  hear  and  touch, 
think  and  reason  and  learn,  that  we  can 
love  or  hate,  implies  at  the  same  time 
that  we  want  to  do  so,  will  exercise 
these  functions  when  the  op|x)rtunity 
is  given,  and  will  enjoy  doing  so.  Hence 
physiological  drives  neither  provide  the 
motive  |K)wer  for  all  our  actions  nor  is 
the  satisfaction  of  these  drives  the  only 
pleasure  available  to  us. 

Motivation  Theory  and 
Teaching  Practice 

Actually,  few  of  us  take  the  notion 
seriously  that  learning  must  be  trigger¬ 
ed  off  by  a  biological  drive.  But  we  do 
not  consider  how  much  of  our  practice 
harks  back  to  that  premise.  Our  passion¬ 
ate  concern  with  the  emotional  "needs” 
of  the  child,  with  his  "need"  for  express¬ 
ing  his  anger  or  boredom  or  hostility, 
our  insistence  that  he  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  set  his  own  pace  so  that  at  any 
time  the  material  we  offer  him  will  cor¬ 
respond  to  his  "needs,"  all  hear  the 
mark  of  the  very  idea  we  have  been  dis- 
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cussing,  that  there  must  be  some  ob¬ 
jective  needs  in  the  child  before  we  can 
expect  him  to  be  willing  to  learn  some- 
thinK  that  may  conceivably  satisfy  that 
need. 

It  is  said  sf)  often  that  we  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  whole  man  and  must  make  edu¬ 
cation  more  than  an  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  that  we  have  come  perilously  close 
to  the  point  where  we  are  more  con- 
(erned  with  the  child’s  adjustment  than 
with  his  intellectual  development.  Now 
that  slate  of  affairs  would  be  altogether 
desirable  if  it  were  true  that  we  begin 
to  think  and  learn  only  when  there  is 
an  immediate  necessity  for  it  and  our 
emotions  are  not  otherwise*  engaged.  If 
that  were  true,  thinking,  learning,  rea¬ 
soning  would  become  entirely  second¬ 
ary  pursuits,  t(N)ls  to  be*  used  when 
needed  and  neglected  when  satisfaction 
can  be  had  in  an  easier  way.  Then 
learning  will  have  to  de|x*nd  on  extrin¬ 
sic  incentives  and  will  never  be  carried 
on  under  its  own  power;  and  teaching 
will  bc'come  a  technique  of  devising 
more  and  better  sugar-coating  for  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  pill.  Children,  wc  know,  have 
an  uncanny  adroitness  in  avoiding  what 
is  distasteful;  and  sugar-coating  docs 
n<»t  deceive  them.  As  a  result,  our  ef¬ 
forts  will  arouse  distrust  and  rebellion 
and  neither  the  bc'st  activity  program 
nor  the  most  extensive  adjustment 
training  will  conceal  our  conviction  that 
sch(M)l  learning  is  an  unpleasant  necessi¬ 
ty  that  must  Ik*  made  palatable  by  ar¬ 
ranging  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  child’s 
basic  needs  will  be  satisfied. 

Hash-  Seeds 

hut  what,  reallv,  are  the  child’s 
nc*(‘ds?  As  a  living  bc'ing,  his  needs  must 
exercise  his  functions;  if  he  d(x*s  not 


use  his  eyes,  ears,  hands  and  feet,  he 
will  gradually  lose  their  use.  If  he  does 
not  talk,  he  will  never  develop  his  use 
of  language.  If  he  does  not  listen  to 
what  others  say,  he  will  not  develop  his 
understanding.  Now  thinking,  reason¬ 
ing,  judging,  are  part  of  his  human 
functions,  lie  can  reflect,  think  and 
judge  just  as  s(M)n  as  he  develops  con¬ 
cepts  and  learns  to  use  language.  Up  to 
a  point,  he  will  use  these  functions  in 
getting  acquainted  with  the  world 
around  him,  whether  or  not  he  can  talk. 
Hut  without  language,  his  thinking  and 
judging  are  wcrefully  restricted,  as 
Helen  Keller’s  beautiful  autobiography 
shows.  And  if  he  is  restricted  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  environment  and  interests,  he 
may  never  discover  the  world  of  poetry, 
literature,  science,  art  and  music  and 
forever  remain  insensitive  to  their  ap- 
|K>al.  Thinking,  reasoning,  judging  will 
always  be  used  but  without  guidance 
they  will  be  restricted  to  concrete  mat¬ 
ters  and  will  develop  neither  in  range 
nor  in  depth. 

I’rue,  the  child  also  needs  love  and 
affection,  f(KKl,  play  and  exercise.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  less 
urgency  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
functions  or  that  their  neglect  carries  no 
penalties.  If  we  do  not  show  him  the 
wf)nders  of  the  world  around  us  as 
science  and  art  has  discovered  them,  we 
effectively  reduce  him  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasures  that  soon  jade  because  they 
can  b<‘  exhausted  t(K)  easily.  Indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  taste  or  touch  all- 
t(K)-quickly  brings  surfeit  and  boredom. 
After  a  bcxlily  skill  has  once  been  mas¬ 
tered,  there  is  no  challenge  left  except 
competing  against  others  and  beating 
them  and  such  victories  are  strictly 
limited. 
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Giving  Rein  to  the  Desire  to  Know 

Once  the  child  discovers  that  hated 
arithmetic  leads  to  the  mysterious  world 
of  number  (and  not  just  to  making 
change  or  measuring  a  board),  that 
reading  is  a  stepping  stone  to  a  whole 
new  universe  that  can  be  explored  ( and 
not  just  a  necessary  t(x)l  for  getting 
needed  information  in  a  ‘‘s<K'ial  situa¬ 
tion”).  once  he  realizes  that  composi¬ 
tion —  hated  word! — is  the  key  to  his 
own  imagination  made  fruitful  by  his 
reading  (and  not  merely  a  way  of  com¬ 
municating  in  a  "democratic  scKiety") 
he  has  gained  access  to  adventures  that 
never  end.  Incidentally,  he  will  learn  to 
make  change,  acquire  information  and 
communicate  but  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  not  be  restricted  to  these  prac¬ 
tical  and  concrete  operations  but  should 
finti  his  way  into  the  widest  reaches  of 
the  human  spirit.  No  outside  incentive 
is  necessary  once  he  has  develojwd  an 
inherent  interest  that  is  fed  by  his  in- 
l)orn  desire  to  know,  to  think,  to  explore 
and  to  learn.  W’e  tlo  not  have  to  create 
this  desire  or  maintain  it  artificially  by 
rewards  or  iKmalties,  we  merely  have  to 
give  it  a  chance  to  develop.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  show  the  child  what  is  there 
to  see,  in  terms  that  he  can  understand. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  present  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  him  as  a  challenge  that  is  worthy 
of  his  best  efforts,  as  a  problem  that  can 
be  solved  and  will  carry  its  own  reward. 

There  is  no  subject  matter  so  barren 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  as  a  (|uest  for 
knowledge,  an  oppr)rtunity  to  think 
along  with  the  pioneers  in  the  field. 
There  is  a  peculiar  joy  in  thinking  and 
reasoning  and  the  child  merely  needs  a 
chance  to  discover  it.  He  must  Ik*  given 
that  chance  if  education  is  to  be  a  real 
"leading  out”  of  narrow  bounds  into  the 
wide  realm  of  knowledge.  True,  there 


are  tcxils  to  be  acquired  before  the  chilil 
can  embark  on  that  journey.  But  even 
the  t(K)ls  themselves  illustrate  that  very 
quest  for  knowledge:  the  signs  that  rep¬ 
resent  a  sound  or  word,  the  co-ordinated 
movements  by  which  they  arc  repro¬ 
duced — they  open  up  a  new  world  as 
soon  as  the  child  begins  to  work  at  it. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  recognizing 
the  sound  or  the  word  and  a  satisfaction 
in  repnKlucing  it  perfectly,  if  (»nly  the 
teacher  can  draw  the  child's  attention 
to  it. 

Once  the  child's  interest  is  aroused 
in  the  things  to  be  discovered  at  sch(K)l, 
many  problems  are  solved:  if  his  inter¬ 
est  can  be  maintained,  there  will  be  no 
problem  of  discipline  because  be  has  no 
overwhelming  desire  to  do  something 
else.  In  fact,  such  an  awakening  of  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  can  be  a  healing  fac¬ 
tor.  It  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  a  loveless  home  has  become  easier 
to  bear  for  a  child  because  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  school  and  did  well  at  his 
work.  Conversely,  complete  disinterest 
can  aggravate  any  problem  the  child 
may  have. 

At  present,  school  is  often  consider¬ 
ed  primarily  as  a  s(K'ial  situation.  Hence 
no  child  is  promoted  beyond  his  age 
grade  nor  is  any  child  held  back — on 
the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  more  im- 
|K)rtant  that  the  child  be  among  his 
age-mates  rather  than  among  his  in¬ 
tellectual  peers.  This  practice  makes  it 
almost  impossible  t«)  hold  the  interest 
of  the  class:  the  brighter  children  will 
inevitably  be  bored,  the  duller  ones  will 
be  unable  to  understand  wbat  is  going 
on.  Mnricbing  the  curriculum  for  the 
bright  child  is  no  real  solution  because 
he  will  be  unhappy  and  Ixired  in  most 
of  his  classes  and  may  finally  lose  the 
desire  to  work  up  to  the  limits  of  his 
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capacity.  I'he  real  advantage  of  a  closely 
knit  group  is  the  give  and  take  that 
conies  from  taking  part  in  a  common 
task.  But  where  the  task  is  far  too  easy 
for  some  and  far  too  hard  for  others, 
there  cannot  be  any  communality  of  in¬ 
terest  or  ambition,  even  though  all  may 
be  the  same  age.  Such  a  group  will  be 
hopelessly  heterogenous  in  spite  of  the 
educator’s  efforts  and  cannot  be  welded 
into  a  unit  even  by  the  best  teacher.  In 
despair,  the  teacher  then  teaches  “skills” 
instead  of  opening  the  dixirs  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  pupils  unwillingly  con¬ 
form  until  a  chance  comes  along  for 
creating  a  diversion  that  will  give  them 
relief. 

'I'urning  a  school  into  a  workshop  on 
the  principle  that  “learning  is  doing” 
d<K*s  not  solve  the  problem,  either.  It  is 
true  that  a  project  may  engage  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  class  more  than  the  ortho¬ 
dox  teaching  methods,  hut  all  to  often 
a  child’s  interest  in  it  is  confined  to  the 
very  small  part  that  may  be  his  own  con¬ 
tribution  so  that  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  project  is  all  but  forgotten.  In 
addition,  the  conviction  is  fostered  that 
only  making  something  is  interesting 
and  worthwhile;  and  thinking,  reason¬ 
ing  and  planning  without  seeing  the  re¬ 
ward  of  one's  labor  in  something  con¬ 
crete  becomes  the  vain  endeavor  of  ivory 
tower  idealists.  It  is  no  accident  that  our 


whole  culture  emphasizes  the  making 
of  things,  their  buying  and  selling,  and 
that  we  look  for  romance  and  adventure 
to  the  efforts  of  television  and  film  stars. 
We  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  na¬ 
tion  of  gadgeteers  and  spectators  be¬ 
cause  we  have  forgotten  that  there  is 
joy  in  thinking  and  organizing  our 
knowledge,  in  creating  something,  be 
that  something  concrete  or  intangible. 
Both  musician  and  mathematician  know 
that  joy  of  creating,  but  it  is  open  to  the 
least  of  us,  also,  if  only  we  will  use  the 
equipment  that  is  ours. 

In  the  last  resort,  it  is  up  to  us,  the 
teachers,  to  shape  the  world  of  tomor¬ 
row.  If  we  believe  that  instinctive  drives 
are  the  only  springs  of  action  and  the 
desire  to  know  and  think  is  merely  a 
hot  house  growth,  we  are  sure  to  trans¬ 
mit  that  belief  to  the  children  we  teach, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  and  they,  in 
turn,  will  inevitably  act  on  it.  With 
their  horizon  restricted  to  sheer  sensory 
satisfactions,  they  will  miss  the  joys  that 
are  most  truly  human.  But  if  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  desire 
to  know  and  learn  is  as  basic  and  as 
active  as  any  instinctive  drive,  and  if 
we  encourage  those  we  teach  in  their 
quest  for  truth,  we  are  working  toward 
true  freedom  in  a  realm  that  knows 
neither  limitation  nor  satiation. 
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TO  A  FAH  greater  extent  than  the 
members  of  any  other  profession, 
educators  find  themselves  im¬ 
pelled  by  their  circumstances  to  evaluate 
their  work  at  all  times.  Since  it  is  their 
function  to  forecast  and  to  organize  for 
the  future,  they  are  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  wants  that  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear,  rather  than  to  satisfy  demands 
which,  however  urgent  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  have  almost  reached  a  sat¬ 
uration  point.  Indeed,  the  gigantic  task 
of  the  sch(K)l  consists  not  only  in  hand¬ 
ing  down  the  cultural  bear  fruit  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future.  So  it  Is  that 
the  sch(X)l  is  blamed  as  soon  as  any 
slowing  down  interferes  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation.  Again  it  is  the  school 
that  is  blamed  for  the  failures,  the  er¬ 
rors,  the  subversive  ideas,  which  menace 
or  afflict  us. 

Thus,  although  it  takes  on  the  most 


diverse  and  the  most  unexpected  guises 
from  one  age  to  another,  a  certain  anx¬ 
iety  seems  to  be  inherent  to  education¬ 
al  institutions,  as  well  as  it  is  to  all 
cultural  institutions  subject  to  a  process 
of  unlimited  evolution.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  shocked  by  this,  we  must  be  able  to 
accept  the  challenge  which  it  presents 
and  assume  our  fundamental  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Actions  versus  Principles 

Most  of  us  who  are  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  imbued  with  principles  of  a 
perfectly  sound  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  These  principles  lead  to  a  human¬ 
ism  which  is  permeated  with  the  high¬ 
est  spiritual  values.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  we  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  to  which  we  are 
attached  by  the  most  genuine  conviction, 
and  to  become  entangled  in  a  system. 
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the  first  result  of  which  has  been  to 
fascinate  us  to  the  extent  of  inhibiting 
all  critical  rear^oning.  Carried  away  hy 
a  logic,  which  appears  on  the  surface  to 
lx*  thf>roughly  exact  and  is  often  seduct¬ 
ive,  we  find,  unexpectedly  and  t(K)  late, 
that  our  actions  are  in  complete  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  principles  by  which 
our  life  is  supposed  to  be  governed. 

Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
a  certain  feeling  of  distress  when  we  see 
the  school  adopting,  perhaps  with  t(x) 
great  thoroughness,  techniques  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  inadequacy  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  which  have  already  become  pat¬ 
ent  t«i  big  business. Indeed,  it  bas  al- 
reatly  been  shown  by  exjxrience  that  a 
dictatorship  which  retains  the  monopoly 
of  all  decisions  and  excludes  all  partici¬ 
pation  in  major  res|K)nsibilities  lessens 
efficiency  to  an  alarming  degree.  Only 
an  awareness  of  genuine  collaboration 
supports  enthusiasm  and  averts  hostile 
divisions.  In  industry,  excessive  central¬ 
ization  results  only  in  arraying  in  two 
opiKising  camps  |X“(»ple  who  would  have 
every  reason  to  benefit  by  devoting 
themlielves  t<>  the  interests  of  a  common 
cause. 

Mercenary  (tr  Collaborator 

One  may  certainly  wonder  whether 
we  are  not  reaping,  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  hitter  fruits  bequeathed  to 
us  by  industrial  pragmatism.  As  a  mere 
employee,  with  scarcely  a  word  to  say 
in  sch(K)I  |x>licy,  even  in  curriculum 
building,  the  teacher  s(X)n  tires  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  demands  of  which  he  can  scarce¬ 
ly  understand  the  full  implications,  or 
he  easily  reixis  against  measures  which 
he  finds  irksome.  He  gradually  loses  in¬ 
terest  in  a  task  to  which  he  had  aspired 
to  dedicate  his  service.  He  becomes 
wholly  engrossed  in  matters  that  are 
foreign  to  his  work,  as  s<x)n  as  he  can 


cross  the  threshold  of  his  classroom. 
W  hile  the  gulf  is  widening  between  him 
and  those  who  have  reduced  him  to  the 
rank  of  mercenary  instead  of  making 
him  a  devoted  and  effective  collaborator, 
his  partiality  to  education  as  a  career  is 
weakened  and  then  ceases  altogether. 

It  is  the  Child  who  Suffers 

Inevitably,  it  is  the  child  who  will 
suffer  the  reaction  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  greatest 
danger  is  not  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
occasional  neglect  on  the  part  of  his 
teachers,  but  rather  that  he  finds  him¬ 
self  exposed,  at  an  age  when  his  selfish 
instincts  have  not  yet  been  overcome, 
to  the  uns|X)ken,  but  implied  influence 
of  the  pragmatism  that  has  infiltrated 
the  precincts  of  the  sch(K)l.  In  this  in¬ 
stitution,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  established  for  him,  the  child  is 
apt  to  have  a  vague  feeling  that  people 
are  not  always  interested  in  him,  at 
least  as  a  human  Ixing  whose  improve¬ 
ment  they  really  desire. 

host  in  a  class  that  is  unduly  numer¬ 
ous  and  in  which  truly  human  contact 
is  not  |X)ssible,  he  is  tied  down  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  carried  out  with  chxk- 
like  punctiliousness.  This  leaves  him 
but  little  opportunity  to  tarry  along  the 
way,  for  the  sake  of  his  curiosity  or  be¬ 
cause  of  his  failure  to  understand.  How 
then  can  he  see  himself  as  anything  but 
raw  material,  which  the  teacher  puts 
through  a  uniform  process  of  transform¬ 
ation?  If  he  is  prevented  by  his  original¬ 
ity  or  by  his  spontaneity  from  receiving 
in  the  prescribed  order  all  the  succes¬ 
sive  o|X‘rations,  he  will  be  found  out  at 
the  time  of  inspection  and  condemned 
quite  simply  to  pass  for  a  second  time 
through  the  various  stages  of  the  chain, 
like  some  material  that  has  refused  to  be 
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fashioned  into  any  article  during  the 
first  operation. 

If  he  is  passive,  the  school  will  ap- 
|H*ar  to  him  as  a  prison  in  which  one 
suffers  from  boredom.  If  he  is  intelligent 
and  aggressive,  he  will  see  in  instruction 
an  instrument  of  power  and  wealth  in¬ 
stead  of  an  enrichment  of  the  spirit. 
Hence,  he  will  become  one  of  those 
unscrupulous  adventurers  whose  num¬ 
ber  seems  to  he  increasing  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  in  our  sfK'iety. 

I'acing  Realities 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
we  are  laying  undue  stress  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  However  sincere  and 
well-intentioned  we  may  be,  we  rarely 
find  within  us  the  courage  to  face  real¬ 
ities  that  run  counter  to  our  self-esteem. 
Almost  irresistibly,  we  succumb  to  the 
temptation  of  having  recourse,  as  long 
as  we  can  do  so,  to  the  most  subtle  ra¬ 
tionalizations,  in  order  to  hide  the  pain¬ 
ful  disagreement  that  always  tends  to 
intrude  itself  between  our  avowed  prin¬ 
ciples  and  our  actual  conduct.  Like 
the  patient  who  dreads  having  a  sur¬ 
geon  lance  an  abscess  that  is  causing 
pain,, we  strive  to  deceive  ourselves  con¬ 
cerning  the  evil  that  is  tormenting  us. 

And  yet,  it  shoidd  be  rememlx*red 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  great  admin¬ 
istrators  to  give  no  credence  to  flatter¬ 
ing  speeches,  which  might  lead  them  to 
believe  themselves  infallible,  but  rather 
to  submit,  with  humble  and  energetic 
promptness,  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Such  men  are  mcxlels  and  true  leaders. 
They  know  how  to  set  wills  in  motion 
by  means  of  respect  and  affection,  with¬ 
out  ever  having  to  im|>osc  themselves. 
'Lhey  exert  an  influence  instead  of  dom¬ 
inating;  they  inspire  and  encourage  in¬ 
itiative  instead  of  levelling  everything 
about  them. 


Restore  Sehoois  Vitality 

I  know  that  there  are  many  men  of 
this  stamp  among  our  readers  and  a- 
mong  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  sch(H>l.  I  would  like  to 
imitate  their  courage  at  a  distance  and 
to  show  myself  worthy  of  their  confi¬ 
dence.  This  I  will  do  by  striving  to  re¬ 
view  with  them  the  main  |x>ints  of  our 
sch(K)l  philosophy,  in  order  to  rebuild 
it  on  a  firm  foundation,  which  will  re¬ 
store  to  the  sch<K>l  the  vitalitv  which  be¬ 
longs  to  it  and  which,  in  spite  of  its 
having  been  in  jeoparily,  we  have  always 
been  unanimous  in  wanting  to  give, 
riuis,  without  ilelay,  we  will  rectify  the 
inevitable  errors  that  have  bern  matle  in 
the  application  of  our  principles,  and 
our  sch(M)l  will  immediately  resume  its 
forward  march. 

Iniplieatiotis  of  a  Sound  Philosophy 
of  lulueation 

There  is  obviously  no  (juestion  here 
of  making  a  full  restatement  of  all  the 
major  theses  on  which  our  philosophy 
of  education  is  founded.  These  theses 
are  well  known  to  all  of  you,  and  they 
received  your  assent  long  ago.  I  would 
feel  guilty  of  wasting  valuable  time  in 
repeating  them.  It  is  more  important  to 
place  your  action  as  leaders  in  the  prop¬ 
er  perspective  which  these  theses  do  not 
fail  to  designate. 

This  is  a  delicate  task,  which  must  lx* 
repeated  every  time  a  change  is  made  in 
our  administrative  techniques  or  in  our 
methcnls  of  co-operation.  By  helping  us 
to  become  aware  of  the  impasse  in  which 
we  could  easily  have  been  trapped,  these 
considerations  will  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments  much  easier. 

Personalities  of  Strong  Moral  Stamp 

One  must  re-examine  the  nature  of 
things  to  recover  the  sense  of  respr)nsi- 
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bility  and  to  restate  in  proper  order  the 
values  derived  therefrom.  From  earliest 
antiquity,  the  school  has  never  abandon¬ 
ed  the  function  which  belongs  to  it  in 
society,  nor  has  it  ever  ceased  to  pursue 
its  proper  aim. 

This  aim  is  to  provide  society  with 
the  pirsonalities  of  a  strong  moral  stamp 
and  of  the  high  intellectual  ability  that 
are  needed.  And  yet  one  should  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  school  has  always  been  able 
to  take  care  of  itself  and,  in  every  age, 
given  unquestionable  evidence  of  its  in¬ 
tense  and  glorious  vitality,  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  complex  administrative  frame¬ 
work  which  characterizes  it  today. 

Means  not  an  F.nd 

While  this  organization  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  inner  working  of  the  school, 
which  it  must  avoid  hindering  or  chang¬ 
ing  in  any  way,  it  goes  w'ithout  saying, 
nevertheless,  that  its  administrative 
structure  is  called  u|x>n  to  give  much 
assistance  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
under  our  present  s<K'ial  conditions. 

I’he  very  laudable  concern  that  is 
shown  for  placing  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  culture  within  the  reach  of  the  mass¬ 
es  required  additional  material  facilities, 
legislative  measures,  systems  of  co-ord¬ 
ination,  which  certainly  could  not  come 
within  the  exclusive  control  of  profes¬ 
sional  educators.  The  latter  understexx! 
it  immediately  and,  with  very  little  hesi¬ 
tation,  sacrificed  part  of  their  prero¬ 
gatives  for  the  furtherance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  However,  we  must  always 
make  sure  that  a  means  does  not  be¬ 
come  an  end. 

Hemembering  the  philosopher’s  warn¬ 
ing,  let  us  watch  carefully,  lest  what  is 
indispensable  fur  the  improvement  of 
an  institution — ad  melius  esse — from 
a  specific  viewfK)int,  come  to  the  point 
of  stifling  the  vital  impulse  of  the  school 


or  of  preventing  it  from  reaching  its 
normal  development.  In  a  word,  if  there 
is  one  field  of  endeavor  in  which  the 
counsel  of  Saint  Augustine  should  as¬ 
sume  its  most  forceful  meaning,  it  is 
certainly  in  -education :  "Let  him  among 
you  who  is  called  upon  to  command, 
esteem  himself  as  the  servant  of  all 
who  are  confided  to  his  care." 

The  liest  Possible  Education 

Thus  we  are  placed  once  again  in  the 
proper  perspective  suggested  by  the  his¬ 
tory  and  by  the  very  nature  of  educa¬ 
tion:  administration  is  and  must  remain 
a  service.  Its  role  consists  primarily  in 
providing  the  school  with  the  frame- 
wf>rk  and  the  means  needed  for  the 
effective  realization  of  its  chief  purpose, 
which  is  the  mission  it  has  to  fulfil:  to 
give  to  our  children  the  best  education 
|x>ssible. 

This  also  supposes,  quite  obviously, 
that  the  administrators  must  nut  forget 
to  consider  the  developing  and  instruct¬ 
ion  of  teachers  as  an  intermediary  end, 
without  which  attainment  of  its  chief 
aim  would  be  in  doubt,  and  to  which, 
consequently,  it  must  devote  at  least 
equal  attention.  Now,  if  it  is  easy  to 
agree  on  such  basic  principles  as  these, 
it  must  be  admitted  in  practice,  that  the 
irresistible  logic  of  an  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  first  adapted  to  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  material  necessities  ends  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
strongest  wills.  Thus  the  school  will 
have  difficulty  in  freeing  itself  from  a 
system  which  ignores  completely  the 
true  nature  of  human  initiative  and  is 
grossly  mistaken  concerning  the  motives 
that  inspire  such  efforts  and  sustain 
their  development. 

Spiritual  Values  in  Personality 

I.et  us  help  the  school  to  free  itself 
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without  delay!  For  this  purpose,  let  us 
remember  that,  despite  any  attempts 
made  to  mitigate  it,  the  philosophy 
which  is  the  source  of  inspiration  for 
such  a  system  of  organization  suggests 
quite  frankly  that  the  child  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  anonymous  prcxluct  of  a 
uniform  program.  TTiis  program,  more¬ 
over,  subjects  the  daily  activity  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  to  a  rigidly  synchron¬ 
ized  rhythm.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to 
measure  the  great  distance  that  separates 
a  concept  of  education  aiming  at  the 
levelling  of  spiritual  values  potentially 
inherent  in  every  personality,  from  a 
Christian  humanism  of  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  reaffirm  the  opposing  demands. 

The  child  does  not  come  to  sc1kk)1  to 
receive  the  imprint  of  a  stamp  that  will 
make  of  him  an  article  to  be  consumed 
on  the  labor  market.  He  enters  school 
with  the  hope  of  being  helped  to  become 
a  man  of  culture,  capable  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  all  the  goixl  of  which  his  awakening 
conscience  already  gives  him  a  glimpse 
and  of  responding  to  the  demands  of  the 
part  that  he  will  chfKise  to  play  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  s(K.’iety  in  which  he 
lives. 

Within  him,  he  feels  the  stirring  of 
aptitudes,  of  interests,  of  aspirations,  of 
initiative.  lie  has  some  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
cerning  these  things  with  full  details, 
so  he  expects  help  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  them  and  in  developing 
himself  with  full  confidence  in  his  tal¬ 
ents.  lie  knows  that  he  must  he  willing 
to  learn  many  things  with  every  one  else 
and  in  the  same  manner. 

However,  this  does  not  prevent  him 
from  perceiving  very  quickly  that  his 
thought  and  his  life  will  Mxm  take  an 
orientation  quite  different  from  that 
which  seems  to  interest  his  companions. 
Whilst  conforming  as  best  he  can  to  the 
exigencies  of  collective  education,  he 


retains  the  ho|)e  that  his  originality  will 
be  respected  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  will  get  some  reassurance  concerning 
the  possibilities  implied  by  this  origin¬ 
ality. 

According  as  the  child  is  found  to 
possess  superior,  average,  or  limited  tal¬ 
ent  for  study;  or  again,  to  be  selfconfi¬ 
dent,  inhibited,  or  maladjusted  in  his 
social  contacts,  he  wants  people  to  take 
into  account  these  needs  which  he  feels 
more  and  more  and  which  arc  iwculiar- 
ly  his  own.  Alxwe  all,  he  is  not  made 
fully  comfortable  except  by  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  environment  from 
which  he  comes  and  of  the  horizons 
that  he  l(X)ks  upon  as  those  of  his  life 
abode.  Being  a  much  greater  realist  than 
we  think,  the  child  readily  protects  him¬ 
self,  by  withtlrawal  or  by  rebellion,  a- 
gainst  a  schcx)l  which  fails  to  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  his  ix'rsonality. 

The  Dynamic  Teacher  Personality 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  child, 
due  allowance  being  made,  can  also  he 
applied  to  the  teacher.  As  s(K)n  as  he  has 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  school  in 
terms  of  the  child,  the  administrator 
should  devote  his  attention  to  the  teach¬ 
er.  It  is  on  the  dynamic  quality  of  the 
teacher  that  the  whole  life  of  the  school 
depends.  It  is  from  his  original  and  vig¬ 
orous  personality  that  the  schexd  will 
get  that  attractive  aspect  which  forges 
such  strong  bonds  between  it  and  those 
who  come  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  future  tasks  as  adults. 

We  may  as  well  state  immediately 
that  teacher  stability  is  a  condition  that 
is  preretjuisite  for  the  effective  function¬ 
ing  and  progress  of  the  sch(M)l.  Those 
who,  from  year  to  year,  change  pupils, 
or  even  institutions  and  localities,  can 
take  only  a  very  superficial  interest  in 
their  teaching,  and  they  will  soon  think 
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much  more  of  their  personal  advantages 
than  of  the  cause  to  which  they  have 
supprisedly  dedicated  themsedves.  'I'hese 
peddlers,  who  do  not  take  root  any¬ 
where,  will  never  appear  to  the  child  as 
models  whose  living  example  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  Ix-ing  a  deciding  factor  in  at¬ 
tracting  the  child  and  setting  in  motion 
all  his  hesitant  emotional  res|Kmses. 

So  it  is  with  ever  increasing  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  study  and  to  his  fiersonal  de¬ 
velopment  that  the  child  reacts  against 
those  whom  he  immediately  recognizes 
as  mercenaries  who  are  content  to  mark 
time  and  to  keep  records.  It  will  he  of 
no  avad  to  teach  the  curriculum  in  its 
entirety,  the  life  of  the  mind  can  only 
Ixcome  anemic  in  such  a  dull  and  chill¬ 
ing  atmosphere. 

Originality  and  C'.rcative  I'.ffort 

In  short,  if  it  is  to  fulliill  its  mission 
in  education,  an  institution  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  such  a  way  that  teachers  and 
pupils  will  come  to  be  clearly  identified 
with  it,  bv  means  of  l)onds  of  loyalty 
which  only  time  and  common  achieve¬ 
ment  can  pHnluie.  I.ittle  bv  little,  there 
are  formed  teams,  strongly  united, 
whose  effort  is  sustained  bv  collective 
enthusiasm  and  hv  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  c(»nfidence,  which  continue  to 
grow  stronger. 

F'oresighted  collalK)ration  provides 
teachers  and  pupils  with  an  opiiortunitv 
to  display  their  activity  according  to 
their  tastes  and  their  talents,  giving  free 
sco|H‘  t»>  genuine  originality,  riius,  bv 
becoming  a  true  environment  for  work, 
an  institution  soon  takes  on  a  singularly 
(Ivnamic  as|x*ct,  which  makes  of  it  an 


incomparable  organism  for  intellectual 
and  moral  training. 

l-'urthermore,  experience  teaches  that 
no  individual  influence,  however  stimu¬ 
lating,  can  exert  on  the  child  so  pro¬ 
found  an  influence  as  that  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  bursting  with  vi¬ 
tality  and  radiating  creative  effort. 

('hangc  in  Attitude 

It  is  (juite  obvious  that  so  radical  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  pupil  and 
toward  the  teacher  must  inevitably  have 
as  correlatives  an  appreciably  increased 
flexibility  in  the  application  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  greater  freedom  in  the  use 
of  working  t(x>ls.  Let  it  he  noted  that 
there  is  no  (|uestion  here  of  intriKlucing 
into  the  sch(M)I  a  free-and-easy  system, 
without  rime  or  reason,  hut  rather  to  in¬ 
sist  that  teams  grouped  about  each  in¬ 
stitution,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
exjUTienced  principal,  should  effect  the 
adjustments  suggested  by  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  by  the  actual  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

'I'o  the  common  course  of  study, 
which  would  continue  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
spired  and  well-tried  guide,  there  would 
s(K)n  be  added  well  planned  comple¬ 
ments,  uhich  would  allow  it  to  Ik'  in¬ 
creased  without  any  impairment  of  its 
value.  This  would  prevent  it  from  In¬ 
coming  a  paralyzing  routine,  a  real  ar¬ 
thritis  of  the  minil.  Such  an  effort,  by 
imposing  the  obligation  of  evaluating 
and  reviewing  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  of  discipline,  would  lead  us  far  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  letter  of  the  program  and 
would  bring  us  to  an  assimilation  of  its 
spirit  and  to  a  better  understanding  of 
its  dynamic  orientation. 
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IT  IS  A  paradox  of  teaching  that  the 
teacher  must  he  popular,  yet  to  aim 
at  popularity  is  |X‘rhaps  the  great¬ 
est  mistake  a  teacher  can  make.  In  or¬ 
der  to  be  elFective  in  one’s  work  with 
students,  one  must  be*  acceptable.  Yet 
aiming  at  acceptability  frequently  s|>oiIs 
any  possibility  for  effectiveness. 

I'arly  rersMs  later  I'xalnation 

Two  small  resc'arch  investigations  by 
the  present  writer  have  brought  this 
paradox  to  the  fore.  One  involved  ask¬ 
ing  the  author’s  students  in  college  edu¬ 
cation  classes  their  impressions  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  their  elementary  and  high 
sch(M)l  days.  The  other  consisted  in  the 
evaluation  of  present  college  teachers 
by  the  students  according  to  teaching 
effectiveness,  and  comparing  this  rating 
with  their  general  popularity. 

In  the  first  study,  when  college  stu¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  l(K)k  back  on  their 
former  teachers  and  report  impressions 
of  their  popularity  at  the  time  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  present  evaluation  of 
those  same  teachers  and  their  effective¬ 
ness,  a  notable  contrast  was  found.  The 
teacher  about  whom  the  elementary  and 
high  schcKjI  students  were  saying  at  the 
time  “he’s  swell  ”  or  "she’s  wonderful’’ 


are  rarely  the  same  as  those  who  rate 
highest  when  l(M)ked  hack  u|x)n  later. 
Now,  the  highest  praise  is  couched  in 
typical  comments  such  as,  “he  was  just’’ 
or  "she  was  fair"  or  “he  worked  us  hard, 
hut  we  really  learned  something.” 

I'.xperimetit  in  I'eacher  Bating 

llesults  of  this  investigation  led  to 
the  second  and  present  research  in 
which  :^o2  college  students  were  asked 
to  evaluate  8  teachers  by  a  (|uestion- 
naire  involving  some  26  items  yielding 
(juantitative  scores,  plus  7  (piestions 
leading  to  (jualitativc  remarks.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  secure  anonymity, 
and  to  reassure  the  student  that  the  re¬ 
sults  would  not  he  given  to  the  teacher 
in  any  way  which  could  affect  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  grade.  Though  put  on  a  strictly 
volunteer  basis,  resjxinse  ran  86  jXT 
cent,  which  is  considered  high  for  this 
ty|X‘  of  questionnaire. 

The  net  result  indicates  that  students 
are  very  demanding  of  their  teachers. 
And  the  amount  of  work  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  perh)rmance  which  the  teacher 
requires  is  a  better  index  of  his  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  pupil’s  eyes  than  is  his  su¬ 
perficial  |x?rsonality  attractiveness. 

In  the  (|uantitative  part,  the  variable 
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most  (lifTicult  to  control  was  the  factor 
of  the  teacher’s  personality,  which  un- 
(louhtedly  affected  the  ratings.  The  best 
control  was  judged  to  he  the  cjualitative 
comments  in  the  second  part  of  the 
questionnaire.  Here  the  students,  al¬ 
though  they  tended  sometimes  to  rate 
the  p«)pular  teacher  excessively  hi^h  in 
cjuantitive  score,  showed  a  marked  dis¬ 
crepancy  by  the  number  of  negative 
comments.  In  contrast,  the  teacher  with 
less  superficial  popularity  but  with  high¬ 
er  standards  of  classr(M)m  |H*rformance 
rated  much  higher  in  the  s|M>ntaneous 
cjualitative  remarks,  and  there  was  less 
discrejiancy  from  his  (jiiantitative  score 
on  the  first  part. 

Hy-|>assing  standard  deviations  and 
confidence  levels,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  of  this  to  the  average  teacher?  It 
means  that  jmpularity  is  something  to¬ 
ward  which  one  should  not  consciouslv 
aim.  Cicero  has  given  us  his  definition 
of  the  orator  as  “lionus  vir,  dicendi  peri- 
tus” — simpiv  a  gocKi  man,  skilled  in 
sjK'aking.  We  might  suggest  a  pardon¬ 
able  |)iin  and  define  the  teacher  as  "bon¬ 
us  vir,  c/ocendi  jHTitiis’’ — a  gcKKl  man, 
skilled  in  teaching.  In  other  words,  the 
first  requirement  in  either  case  is  a  gcxxf 
man.  I'lien  oratory  or  jx'dagogv  takes  its 
natural  course*. 

KMOie/ec/ge  auA  Personality 

\\  hen  the  jiresc'iit  writer  first  under- 
t(M»k  in  iqqK  his  prc'sc'iit  task  of  forming 
future  teachers  in  a  college  of  I’diica- 
tion,  he  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  jnipils  would  lx*  watching  him 
and  studving  him  with  a  view  of  their 
own  future  careers.  Consecjiiently,  he 
was  most  conscious  of  trving  to  he  a 
mcMlel  teacher.  He  sexm  got  over  that. 
No  one  is  a  nuKiel  teacher  for  all,  and 
nobcxly  can  be*  other  than  himself.  TTie 


old  saying,  "W'hat  you  are  shouts  so  loud 
I  can’t  hear  what  you  say"  has  no  great¬ 
er  applicability  than  the  field  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Genuineness  above  all  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  essential  for  a  successful  teacher. 

In  the  classrcxim  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  solid  knowledge  plus  solid  per¬ 
sonality.  The  bc'st  teachers  it  has  been 
this  author’s  privilege  to  know  have 
Ixen  men  who  were  well  educated  them¬ 
selves,  regardless  of  methiKls  or  gadgets. 
Mastery  of  subject  matter  ("with  a  con¬ 
comitant  enthusiastic  interest  in  it)  has 
jx-rhajis  Ixen  underestimated  in  the  for¬ 
mula  for  turning  out  successful  teach¬ 
ers.  Hut  what  we  are  concerned  with 
here  is  the  second  clement,  the  matter 
of  solid  jx'rsonality. 

Some  C.haraeteristies  of  Personality 

What  really  does  this  involve?  Grant¬ 
ed  that  the  methcKl  is  not  as  important 
as  the  man,  what  is  it  that  we  look  for 
in  the  teacher?  Using  the  author’s  work¬ 
ing-definition  of  pc*rsonality,’  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  the  characteristics  in¬ 
volved.  First  of  all,  personality  is  uni¬ 
que.  As  emphasized  .above,  no  one  can 
be  somelxxlv  else.  The  teacher  is  most 
effective  when  he  is  being  the  person 
that  he  is,  and  no  one  else. 

There  must  be  organization.  The 
well-integrated  pc*rsonality  demands 
harmonious  development,  not  a  hodge- 
jxKlge  of  traits.  In  the  tejicher,  students 
are  constantly  hxiking  for  evidences  of 
organization,  whether  they  realize  it  or 
not.  W'ith  their  basic  need  for  security, 
children  want  consistency  above  all  and 
they  see  the  lack  of  it  as  a  mystifying 
and  inexcusable  weakness.  Not  without 
reason  did  William  James  and  Aristotle 
centuries  before  him,  call  habit  “second 
nature.” 

Next,  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
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should  be,  to  a  great  extent,  intellectual. 
Teaching,  after  all,  is  concerned  with 
the  imparting  of  knowledge.  There  must 
be  genuine  competency  in  subject 
matter  and  more:  a  jiower  of  stimula¬ 
tion  and  an  ability  to  enkindle  interest, 
combined  with  a  sympathetic  imagina¬ 
tion  which  enables  one  to  think  in  terms 
of  others’  limitations.  It  is  notable  that 
the  current  trend  in  education  is  away 
from  the  extreme  stress  on  the  individu¬ 
al  child  to  the  exclusion  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  back  toward  a  happy  medium 
where  learning  something  is  im|x)rtant. 
T(h)  many  children  of  the  extreme  pro¬ 
gressive  era  complain  bitterly  in  college 
that  their  teachers  did  not  eijuip  them 
with  the  skills  they  now  need. 

Hut  a  teacher  is  not  just  an  intellect 
walking  around  on  two  legs.  There  must 
be  the  sincerity  and  the  outgoing-ness 
which  have  been  stressed  so  often  in 
mcxlern  talk  about  teaching.  What  is 
often  neglected  in  this  talk  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  the  students  and  former 
students  themselves  put  upon  justice 
and  impartiality  above  even  likeable¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  way  to 
bring  this  out  is  to  join  it  with  that 
much-misunderstood  word,  "love." 
Thanks  to  Hollywood,  the  word  is  al¬ 
most  lacking  in  its  genuine  meaning  to 
most  Americans;  and  consequently, 
when  young  teachers  are  told  that  they 
should  love  their  pupils  they  often  do 
not  know  what  this  means. 

Sympathy  and  Understanding 

I^ve  does  not  mean  a  sentimental 
blubbering  or  an  emotional  disregard  of 
objectivity.  Sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing,  so  much  stressed  in  modern  edu¬ 
cational  literature,  do  not  mean  a  lack 
of  discipline  nor  a  lack  of  principles. 
Students,  even  tiny  youngsters,  have  an 


uncanny  ability  to  recognise  genuine 
concern  for  their  real  good  as  opposed 
to  mere  feelings.  Anything  like  person¬ 
al  favoritism  or  personal  vindictiveness 
is  an  outrage  to  their  natural  sense  of 
justice.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of 
showing  sympathy  for  them.  You  either 
have  it  or  you  do  nut;  and  they  know. 
If  the  student  senses  that  the  teacher 
is  really  for  them,  no  protestation  is  nec¬ 
essary.  If  he  d(K*s  not,  saying  so  is  use¬ 
less. 

All  of  this  involves  a  certain  disin¬ 
terestedness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
an  indifference  to  praise  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  I'hose  most  attracted  to  teaching 
tend  to  appreciate  gratitude  and  lx*  hurt 
by  its  lack,  yet  preixcupation  with  this 
mars  the  teacher’s  iwrsonality.  It  is  a 
great  achievement  to  forget  oneself,  to 
f(K'us  attention  on  the  one  who  learns 
and  on  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
rather  than  on  the  one  who  dispenses  it. 
It  is  a  great  help  in  maintaining  order 
without  anger,  and  toward  emotional 
control  in  general.  With  this  the  teach¬ 
er  can  be  jxjised,  self-confident,  and 
above  all,  shcK'k-proof.  Hut  it  is  not 
easy  to  forget  self. 

Activity  of  the  Pupil 

Another  point  on  which  balance 
must  be  maintained  is  the  progressive 
slogan,  “We  learn  by  doing."  As  Mayer^ 
has  shown,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  anti¬ 
cipated  0)lumbia  Teacher’s  College  by 
some  seven  centuries  in  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  that  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  necessarily  takes  place  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  pupil,  not  the  teacher.  If 
traditional  education  has  become  dull 
and  teacher  centered,  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  it  had  grown  false  to  its  own  psy¬ 
chological  wisdom.  Nobody  can  think 
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a  student’s  thoughts  for  him  but  the 
student  himself. 

I  he  role  of  the  teacher,  like  the  K^d- 
lly  of  SfKrates,  is  to  stimulate  the  pupil 
into  mental  activity.  Hut  the  extreme 
progressivists  went  to  the  excess  of  con¬ 
fusing  all  “doing”  with  genuinely  edu¬ 
cative  activity:  the  child  was  to  Ik-  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  anything,  not  to  be  direct- 
etl  to  activity  which  would  truly  form 
and  develop  his  mind.  Ihis  again  in¬ 
volves  contradiction,  since  one  axiom  of 
pnjgressive  education  is  that  the  child 
should  grow  according  to  his  nature.  Hut 
it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  think 
hap  ha/ardly;  it  needs  order  and  dis¬ 
ipline.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  mind 
t«)  tend  toward  cibjects  indifferently,  hut 
to  know  truth. 

l  earning  should  lx-  interesting,  yes; 
hut  it  sh(»uld  lx-  such  Ix-cause  the  teach¬ 
er  is  skillful  enough  to  arouse  interest 
in  learning  what  the  child  should  know, 
not  Ik‘(  ause  the  child  is  allowed  to  pur¬ 
sue  whatever  happens  to  interest  him, 
whether  of  any  value  for  him  or  not. 
“Knowledge  maketh  a  HKhkIv  entrance," 
says  Shakes|x‘are,  ami  the  modern 
teacher  relx-ls.  Mis  or  her  task  is  to  make 
the  pnxess  as  little  hliMxlv  as  |M)ssible, 
not  to  present  what  is  worthless  hut 
pleasant. 

InUHnrtaucc  of  I'vai  hvr  Vvrsonality 

In  conclusion,  let  us  state  that  some 
of  the  most  disturlx-d  children  with 
whom  we  have  worked  have  come  from 
sch(M)ls  whose  phvsical  attributes  and 
material  e(|uipment  might  well  consti¬ 
tute  the  stuff  of  a  teacher’s  dream.  On 
the  contrarv,  some  of  the  best  adjusted 
children  whom  we  have  met  have  at¬ 
tended  scluMils  overcrowdeil,  understaff¬ 
ed,  and  in  |XM)r  phvsical  condition. 

To  hold  all  these  factors  constant  for 


a  series  of  controlled  scientific  studies 
would  lx-  practically  impossible.  Never¬ 
theless  we  offer  our  theory:  the  factor 
in  a  sch(x)l  which  bears  most  vitally  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  pupils  therein  is 
the  |X‘rsonality  of  the  teacher. 

A  sch(X)l  is  not  a  building;  it  is  a 
place  where  a  stimulating  teacher  in¬ 
fluences  the  minds  of  students,  through 
personal  contact  and  through  the  great 
lKK)ks  of  the  past.  Let  us  study  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  to  illustrate  our  statement.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  never  saw  a  modern 
sch«K*l,  never  heard  of  teacher  aids,  and 
could  not  have  defined  thermostat.  I'hey 
used  no  grading  system,  l  liey  did  not 
count  their  disciples  to  determine 
whether  or  not  thev  attempted  to  in¬ 
struct  t(K)  many.  Discipline,  as  such,  did 
not  concern  them.  Yet  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  were  two  of  the  greatest  teachers  of 
all  time.  Heverently,  their  pupils  wrote 
down  their  wortls  of  wisdom,  preserving 
them  through  the  ages.  I  he  Ixxiks  writ¬ 
ten  by  these  men  have  been  zealously 
guarded  lest  the  fragments  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  ethics  contained  therein  should 
Ik-  hist.  What  made  these  teachers  so 
celebrated,  so  great?  Only  their  interior, 
intrinsic  attributes;  only  their  personali¬ 
ties,  develo|x-d  as  bc-st  these  pagan  knew 
how. 

A  setoiul  instance  may  lx-  given.  Jes¬ 
us  C  hrist  taught  from  hillsides,  in  row- 
Ixiats,  walking  on  ilusty  roads,  seated  hv 
a  well,  from  a  cross.  Me  taught  multi¬ 
tudes,  large  groups,  small  groups,  and 
Me  taught  individuals,  rhough  Mis  mes¬ 
sage  was  primarily  a  gos|X‘l  of  love.  Me 
stated  une(|uiv<xally  that  there  would  be 
a  f'inal  I.xamination  for  each  individu¬ 
al,  and  that  those  who  failed.  Me  would 
mark  with  a  sign  of  eternal  disgrace. 
Those  who  were  sufTiciently  interested 
clustered  around  to  question  Mini  fur- 
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thcr.  I  he  rest  departed  from  Him.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  to  those  who  retjuested  ex¬ 
planations,  He  gave  them.  He  could  be 
clear  and  simple.  He  was  always  en¬ 
couraging  and  forgiving. 

So  charming,  so  intense,  and  so  mag¬ 
netic  was  His  teaching,  that  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  followed 
Him  into  trackless  wastes,  listening  to 


Him  and  discussing  problems  with  Him, 
for  three  successive  days  without  food. 
Literally,  they  forgot  to  eat;  they  failed 
to  realize  that  they  were  hungry.  They 
forgot,  too,  their  businesses,  jobs,  ani¬ 
mal  |K‘ts,  their  friends,  and  their  ac¬ 
customed  recreations.  I  hat  was  teach¬ 
ing,  as  demonstrated  by  the  model 
readier  of  all  time. 
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SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Heiiewed  by  Paul  '/.ankowieh,  Last  Meadows,  IV.  V. 


Tiif  Fitti.k  ()ni;s.  Story  and  Pictures  by 
Inez.  iloKan.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1956.  $2.25. 

Very  younK  readers  will  follow  wilb  /.est 
the  pliKht  of  the  little  folk  of  the  forest  who 
must  seek  protection  when  the  mountain  lion 
comes  along  seeking  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
Two  of  the  little  folk  are  captured  by  two 
young  boys  whr)  learn  quite  a  hit  alxuit  free¬ 
dom. 

Prisonfh  in  iiiF  CiHC  i.K.  By  F.  I).  My- 
gatt.  N.  Y.  I.ongmans.  1956.  $2.75. 

Young  ken  was  from  the  Fast,  a  Boy 
Scout,  and  a  student  of  Indian  lore.  But  what 
he  wanted  most  of  all  was  to  learn  alxiut 
present-day  Indians  and  what  they  do.  When 
he  visiti'd  his  uncle's  ranch,  he  got  the  op¬ 
portunity  he  was  hxiking  for.  The  very  first 
day,  he  got  completely  lost  and  was  rescued 
hy  a  young  Indian  lad  who  lived  on  the 
neighlM>ring  reservation.  Fhings  happi-n  thick 
and  fast  for  young  Ken  and  his  Inilian  pal 
Boy  and  adventure  follows  adventure.  Ken 
found  out  a  great  deal  alx)Ut  reservation  life 
and  so  will  the  young  readers  of  this  inform¬ 
ative  and  exciting  story. 


Tin:  Gomifn  VVinixiw.  By  Frnie  Bydlxrg. 
N.  Y.  Longmans.  1956.  $2.50. 

Dehhie  is  a  college  freshman,  (|uite  an  av¬ 
erage  girl  with  all  the  qualms  of  a  girl  going 
away  fnim  home  for  the  first  time.  She  fimis 
in  her  tw«)  nHimmates  entirely  different  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  story  is  really  on«‘  of  the 
growth  of  maturity  in  Dehhie.  C4-rtainly  she 
has  all  sorts  of  adventures  in  that  first  year 
of  college — all  the  way  from  finding  the  hur- 
i«‘d  hatchet  to  a  hank  rohlx-ry.  Girls  in  their 
teens  will  like  this  Ixxik. 

Is  I  nis  My  I.ovf.  Hy  Gertrude  F.  I  inney. 
N.  Y.  Longmans  1956.  $5.00. 

Beatrice  VVhitcliif  was  brought  up  in  a 
cathedral  closi-.  She  and  her  fx-st  friend, 
Jennifer  Ahixit,  join  the  maids  who  are 
Ixxind  for  that  strange  wilderness.  Virginia. 
'Lhe  rigors  of  the  voyage  were  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  those  Beatrice  found  in  Jamestown. 
How  Beatrice  serveil  thi-  colony  and  how  she 
won  a  husband  make  gixxi  reading  for  high 
schixd  girls. 


Personality  in  Teacher-Pupil 
Relationship 

liy  VF  HA  D.  DFNTY 

VsychoU)gical  Consultant,  lecturer  in  Chiltl  Psychology , 
Psychotherapist,  London  University,  lingland 

I  Jilor't  nolc:  One  of  lingland' i  best  known  child  psychologists,  Vera  I).  Denly,  brings 
a  practical  message  to  teachers  in  all  countries.  She  received  her  degrees  with  honors  and 
completed  her  psychoanalytical  training  under  the  late  and  noted  1‘rofessor  f.  C.  Flugal  at 
l/mdon  University.  She  is  a  member  of  the  British  Psychohgical  Association,  Mental  Health 
Organization  and  Nursery  Schords  Association.  She  has  been  a  consultant  in  Social  Work,  in 
Child  Cuidance,  in  Testing  and  in  Coaching,  in  Counseling  and  in  Psychotherapy.  She  has 
published  a  number  of  articU’s  in  various  journals  in  Tngland.  Besides  private  practice  in 
clinical  psychology,  she  also  devotes  time  in  the  Croup  Psychotherapy  Department  of  one 
of  Ijtndon's  leading  hospitals  and  is  in  constant  demand  on  the  lecture  platform. 


Wlli-!N  we  talk  alxnit  goitiK  to 
school,  we  may  have  in  mind 
the  S(.h<K>l-child,  the  hi^h 
sch(M)l  or  the  collej^e  student.  I’he  age 
difference  is  considerable,  hut  in  every 
instance,  there  is  interplay  between  the 
pupils  and  the  teacher’s  personality. 

Some  fondly  imagine,  that  when 
facing  first  graders,  the  teacher  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  ‘tabula  rasa.’  I'.xperience 
teaches  otherwise. 

A  few  gcKxl  mothers  say  outright,  or 
indirectly  convey  the  impression  of, 
"just  wait  until  you  get  to  scFuk)!.” 

'I'o  the  child  it  may  mean  that  the 
mother  wants  to  get  rid  of  him.  ScIkm)I 
thus  iK'comes  a  detention  or  parking- 
place,  and  consequently  the  teacher,  a 
glorified  jailer  or  baby-sitter.  Or,  it 
means  that  teacher  is  the  leader  into  a 
land  of  fresh  adventures. 

According  to  this  mental  pre-condi¬ 
tioning,  the  child  interprets  the  teach¬ 
er’s  every  move.  We  thus  have  the  puz¬ 
zling  phenomenon,  that  within  the 
same  class,  some  children  trust  the 
teacher  implicity  from  the  start,  where¬ 
as  others  follow  her  with  considerable 


apprehension.  1  know  of  a  little  girl  who 
burst  into  tears.  Her  teacher  had  taken 
up  a  pointer,  and  had  held  it  in  her 
hand  for  a  minute  without  using  it. 
Obviously  the  child  had  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  physical  punishment  in  sch(X)I 
is  the  order  of  the  day;  that  the  teach¬ 
er  is  free  to  resort  to  it  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  'T  hus  teachers  of  six-year-olds 
may  be  really  working  on  a  set,  pre-con¬ 
ditioned  by  tbe  parents’  real  or  phan- 
tasied  ex|H‘riences.  Hence,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  tbe  child  may  not  react  to  the 
teacher  as  she  really  is,  but  as  he  be¬ 
lieves  her  to  lx;. 

As  first-grailers  progress,  one  should 
expect  reality  to  take  over.  However, 
what  are  we  to  think,  when  we  find  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  action  with  old¬ 
er  pupils?  How  is  it,  that  Joan  is  against 
her  teacher?  This,  when,  perhaps,  her 
parents  impress  us  as  being  rather  co¬ 
operative  and  forthcoming. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  we  learn  from 
our  experiences;  thus  human  prog¬ 
ress  is  made;  this,  however,  has  its  dan¬ 
gers,  in  that  unconscious,  as  opposed  to 
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conscious,  experience-lcarninR  may  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Joan  may  have  unpleasant  memories 
of  a  particular  adult,  whose  voice,  l(K)ks, 
IxKly-hahitus,  manner  of  approach,  or 
anything  else,  may  be  similar  to  the 
teacher’s.  Taking  the  part  for  the  whole 
is  an  all  tex)  common  human  error.  VVe 
thus  iind  Joan  reacting  to  the  teacher, 
or  expecting  the  teacher  to  hehave  as  the 
person,  one  of  whose  traits  she  is  sup¬ 
posedly  carrying. 

The  same,  of  course,  also  applies  in 
the  positive  case.  In  either,  the  child 
is  quite  unaware  of  it.  Occasionally,  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  teacher.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  the  latter  comes  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  signs,  and  to  size  up  the 
situation  correctly,  the  teacher,  in  turn, 
not  only  may  feel  puzzled  and  inse¬ 
cure,  hut  angry  with  the  child  for  the 
antagonism  shown,  for  which  she  had 
given  no  cause;  or,  to  take  the  positive 
aspect.  Hatter  herself,  that  she  is  a  big 
success,  anil  lx-  rather  disappointed, 
when  the  latter  s(X)n  seems  to  wear 
down.  With  the  relx*l,  she  may  Iind 
herself  driven  to  increasingly  severe 
disciplinary  measures,  as  she  comes  to 
realize,  that  they  are  of  no  avail. 
'I’hus  lx)th  teacher  and  pupil  rub  elbows 
with  each  other,  to  the  detriment  of 
both. 

As  the  pupil  is  so  much  younger,  it 
is  up  to  teacher  to  find  the  cause  of 
this  ‘projection.’  Once  ferretted  from  the 
unconscious,  not  only  is  the  teacher  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  do  justice  to  the  child,  but 
she  saves  for  herself  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  heart-breaking. 

As  it  is,  teachers  these  days  not  only 
teach.  They  are  expc*cted  to  supervise 
playground  activities,  sixial  clubs,  col¬ 
lect  milk-and  dinner-money,  organize 
drives,  keep  attendance — ,  progress- 


and  health-records,  to  name  but  a  few. 
More  than  ever  it  is  essential  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  harness  their  energies,  and  to  as¬ 
sure  inaximuin  returns  for  any  invest¬ 
ed.  I'his  not  for  selfish  reasons,  hut  to 
be  able  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
teaching  without  suffering  utter  mental 
and  physical  exhaustion.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind,  that  1  proix>se  to  discuss  vari¬ 
ous  psychological  issues,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  slightly  more  on  the  teacher. 

Apart  from  projection,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  intuitive  dislike  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  child.  Pushing  back  unwanted  feel¬ 
ings  or  thoughts  to  the  furthest  recesses 
of  our  mind,  almost  ‘comes  natural.’ 
Scientific  investigation  shows,  that  it  is 
the  most  uneconomical  metluHl,  fx'cause 
by  it,  we  make  these  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  permanent  contents  of  the  mind, 
which  have  to  lx‘  kept  utuler  all  the  time. 
Fhe  better  attitude  is  to  face  facts  and 
keep  them  well  in  the  foreground.  Just 
because  we  remain  fully  conscious  of 
them,  we  are  better  able  to  control  them 
w’ith  a  minimum  of  energv.  I  bis  enables 
the  teacher  to  be  fairer  to  the  child  and 
herself. 

I-’xcept  for  orphans  and  foundlings, 
it  is  lx*ing  taken  for  granted,  that  child¬ 
ren  have  either  one  or  fx)th  parents. 
However,  nowadays,  many  pupils  are 
but  boarders  in  their  own  home.  I’ather 
and  mother  go  out  to  work,  or  one  par¬ 
ent  has  left  home.  One  or  Ixtth  re¬ 
turn  at  night  so  tired,  that  only  the  es¬ 
sential  housekeeping  gets  done.  All  tex) 
frequently,  little  or  no  emotional  energy 
is  left  for  spemding  on  their  off-spring, 
showing  affection  or  sharing  interests. 
In  schfx)l  we  may  see  the  reaction :  the 
— oh,  so  aggravating — ‘don’t  care’  atti¬ 
tude,  or,  hanging  around  the  teacher, 
hungering  for  affection,  to  show  but  the 
two  opposite  extremes  of  liehavior  pat¬ 
terns. 
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What  Should  the  I'eacher  Do? 

There  is  a  vital  dillercnte  between 
sliowin)^  (KTsonal  interest  in  each  of  the 
youngsters,  and  estahlishinK  an  emotion¬ 
al  relationship  to  one  or  the  other.  Not 
only  dfK*s  the  latter  lend  itself  to  accu¬ 
sations  of  ‘favoritism.’  It  is  also  rather 
diflicidt  for  the  pupil  to  have  a  close 
Ivjnd  to  an  adult  one  moment,  and  obey¬ 
ing  orders,  ^iven  by  the  same  person, 
the  next.  Ci(»nsiderinj»  that  students 
come  and  students  >>o,  the  teacher  is 
laying  herself  wide  o|K*n  to  continuous 
heart-hreakiiiK. 

A^ain,  s<»me  teat  hers  are  so  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  particular  subject,  that 
it  Ix-tomes  |)art  and  parcel  of  their  f>er- 
sonality.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  hard  to  hear,  when  John  makes  a 
mess  of  it,  or  shows  no  enthusiasm  for 
it,  however  hard  one  tries  "to  get  it 
across  to  him."  Is  there  not  a  slight  hu¬ 
man  tendency  in  the  teacher  to  Ix'  a 
little  hard  on  John,  Ix'cause  of  his  lack 
of  interest  in  the  subject?  Again,  does 
it  not  hap|X’n,  that  a  teacher  takes  a 
s|K‘cial  interest  in  Michael  solely  Ix*- 
caiist*,  the  opposite  of  John,  he  is  gcKxl 
at  it;  this  is  to  say,  taking  the  student  as 
an  adjiinit  to  the  subject,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  other  students? 

The  Day-Dreamer 

What  are  we  to  dr)  alx)Ut  the  pupil, 
who,  not  only  is  disinterested,  hut  only 
physically  seems  to  be  there,  the  day- 
tlreamer. 

MrKlern  psychology  has  established 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
teaiher  is  not  the  cause  of  the  with- 
ilrawal  of  attention.  Yet,  is  is  im|X)rtant 
for  her  to  remedy  the  trouble,  Ixxause 
otherwise  the  pupil  falls  more  and  more 
Ix'hinil,  making  catching-up  with  ma¬ 


terial  taught,  increasingly  dilRcult  and, 
thus,  increasingly  unpleasant.  The  real 
r(K)t  of  the  trouble  may  be  the  new  baby 
at  home,  or  real  and  imagined  lack  of 
love  by  the  parents.  Maybe  the  latter  ex- 
|x;ct  t(x>  high  a  standard  of  behavior  or 
achievement  from  their  offspring.  The 
child,  finding  himself  unable  to  live  up 
to  the  latter,  d(X‘s  se)  in  phantasy. 

Sharply  calling  the  dreamer  to  atten¬ 
tion,  only  serves  to  make  more  unpleas¬ 
ant  the  come-back  to  reality,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  tendency  to  escape  from  it 
again  at  the  first  |K)ssible  moment. 

Here  it  has  been  found  useful,  to 
get  the  pupil  to  tell  about  his  dreams, 
his  phantasies,  his  ideas  alK)ut  the  world 
and  his  role  in  it,  however  unrealistic 
they  may  lx‘.  Sometimes  it  can  be  done 
by  means  of  a  chat,  an  essay,  free  play 
acting,  or  painting.  In  every  case  it  is 
im|x>rtant,  to  get  over  to  the  student, 
that  at  this  juncture,  the  teacher  is  less 
interesteil  in  scIxk)!  attainment,  •)r  lack 
of  same,  in)|x>rtant  as  they  are,  than  in 
the  |)upil  as  an  individual.  It  is  this  re- 
sjx'ct  for,  and  appreciation  of  the  pupil’s 
worth,  as  being  created  in  the  image  of 
CJ(kI,  that  forges  the  key.  I'liis,  pro- 
viiled,  it  is  the  teacher’s  deep  pc-rsonal 
conviction,  rather  than  a  "put  on”  at¬ 
titude,  only  to  lx‘  discarded  a  minute 
later,  will  usually  help. 

The  ('.hihl  Who  Lies  or  Steals 

What  are  we  to  do  in  the  case  of  the 
child  who  lies  or  steals?  Both  harm  the 
community  and  the  individual.  Hence 
lx)lh  must  stop. 

Psychology  differentiates  between  the 
child  who  d(X*s  it  for  the  fun  of  it,  and 
the  one  who  is  driven  to  it  for  uncon¬ 
scious  motives.  When  happening  in  her 
classroom,  teacher  may  feel  personally 
affected,  consiiler  it  a  kind  of  reflec- 
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tion  on  her.  Yet,  she,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  S(x.’iety,  is  in  the  rij>ht.  Mow  d(x*s 
this  apparent  contradiction  come  about. 

Is  it,  that  she  considers  the  children 
in  her  class,  a  sort  of  personal  property 
of  her  own?  A^ain,  how  many  of  us  can 
cross  our  hearts  and  say,  that  never  in 
our  lives  did  we  tell  a  lie,  never  put  for- 
eij^n  property  in  our  own  jiockets?  All 
of  us,  to  a  Kft'atcr  or  less  decree,  wa^e 
within  ourselves  a  constant  struggle  to 
stay  within  the  law.  If  this  were  not  so, 
neither  laws  nor  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  were  necessary.  VV'c  dislike  the 
asfK'ial  impulses  within  ourselves,  and 
because  we  ilo,  the  olfender  not  only 
presents  temptation  incarnate,  but  also 
lends  himself  as  a  figure  unto  whom  to 
throw  our  own  guilt  feelings  deriving 
from  our  own  struggle,  and  we  punish 
us  in  him,  liecause  it  feels  the  easier 
way.  Here  it  must  be  said,  that  few  peo¬ 
ple,  unversed  in  psychology,  arc  con¬ 
sciously  aware  of  this  prcKCSS.  All  that 
the  ordinary  person  feels,  is  a  mixture 
of  anger  and  discomfort. 

As  a  teacher,  it  is  essential  to  ask  one¬ 
self,  whether  unwittingly  one  is  the 
cause  for  Mary’s  lying,  perhaps  by  over¬ 
strictness;  or  only  the  agent,  releasing 
the  trigger.  Is  it,  that  Mary’s  parents 
are  rather  on  the  strict  side,  and,  per¬ 
haps  only  due  to  projection,  she  expects 
a  similar  attitude  from  us?  Is  the  child 
stealing  because  of  lack  of  moral  train¬ 
ing  at  home?  This  training  is  only  pos¬ 
sible,  where  there  exists  a  clfise  lx)nd 
of  love.  Is  the  latter  absent?  Is  the  whole 
a  dare-devil  act?  Is  it,  that  the  child  is 


"agin”  authority  aiul  s<K’iety,  and  if  so, 
how  did  that  come  about?  On  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  ditfereiUial  diagnosis  de- 
lH*nds  the  teacher’s  handling  of  her  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  child,  hut  a  relation¬ 
ship  it  must  Ik-,  because  this  is  the  most 
promising  thera|K‘utic  t<M)l.  However,  it 
is  only  effective,  if  the  adult  herself  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  saying: 
"‘Here,  but  for  the  (irace  of  CIckI,  go  1.’* 

Varyinfi  Hates  of  Study 

Again,  the  rate  at  which  study  is 
commenced  and  maintained,  varies 
widely  from  ix-rson  to  person.  Some 
start  start  promptly,  cjuickly  work  up  to 
a  peak  and  then  decline.  Others  neeil  a 
long  warming-up  |K-ri(Kl,  followed  by  a 
steatly  rate  of  output  or  intake,  ami  a 
slow  getting-tired  jx-riod.  With  others, 
the  rate  Vemains  jerky,  with  starts  and 
stops  alxmnding.  Whatever  the  rhvthm, 
the  teacher  can  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
handle  it. 

I.earning  to  handle  students,  the 
teacher  has  to  learn  first  herself,  before 
she  can  pass  on  the  knowledge  to  others. 
This  presupposes  a  deep  self-knowledge 
which,  eventually,  will  help  her  estab 
lish  and  maintain  goo<l  teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

'reaching,  more  than  any  other  pro¬ 
fession,  brings  out,  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  are  meant  to  be.  As  teachers 
help  others  to  grow,  they  themselves 
grow.  By  educating  future  citizens,  we 
help  make  a  better  world.  In  the 
teacher-pupil  relationship  lies  one  of 
the  hopes  of  humanity. 
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OI  I  UNIMMI-NTAL  iin|x)rtancc* 
in  guiding  the  perscmality  tlevel- 
opnient  uf  the  child  is  the  (act 
that  no  two  children  are  exactly  alike.  A 
teacher  must  constantly  Ix-ar  this  in 
mind  as  he  studies  the  individual  child' 
ren  tlay  by  tlay.  W  hat  may  lx;  n(K)d  for 
one  child  could  prove  harmful  to  an¬ 
other.  Fach  child  is  a  unique  character 
and  must  lx*  consiilereil  as  such  if  he  is 
to  reap  maximum  lx>neht  from  his  edu¬ 
cational  ex|XTiences. 

Study  J'.ach  Pupil 

llecoKni/iiiK  individual  dilferences, 
the  teacher  will  carefully  study  each 
pupil,  analy/iiiK  the  factors  in  which  he 
most  neeils  assistance  and  direction. 
One  chilli  may  need  ureater  freedom  in 
sihiMtl  to  Kxinteract  the  unduly  strict 
discipline  to  which  he  is  subjected  at 
home.  Another  child  who  comes  from 
a  home  where  too  much  freedom  is  al- 
l<»wed  will  prolit  by  Kft’ater  lirmness  and 
strictness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
rhe  child  who  comes  from  the  "re¬ 


jected”  home  needs  emotional  accept¬ 
ance  Ixjth  from  the  children  at  schix)! 
and  from  the  teacher.  When  he  Ix'fjins 
to  feel  that  he  "Ix'longs”  to  the  school, 
he  will  he^in  to  develop  a  feeling  of  se¬ 
curity  which  can  greatly  help  his  total 
|x*rsonality  development.  A^ain,  there 
are  children  who  have  completely  color¬ 
less  and  expressionless  personalities  as  a 
result  of  continual  and  excessive  repres¬ 
sion.  riiese  can  lx*  helped  by  lx;ing  pro¬ 
vided  opportunities  for  the  pro|x;r  and 
legitimate  expression  of  their  emotions. 

C out  petition 

Other  children  there  are  for  whom 
opportunities  for  cum|x'tition  provide 
the  necessary  outlets  for  jx-nt-up  en¬ 
thusiasm;  for  others  it  must  definitely 
lx*  reduced  to  a  minimum  until  their 
unfounded  fears  and  anxieties  have 
Ix'en  allayed.  Some  need  more  compe¬ 
tition  in  s|x)rts,  others  more  or  less  in 
academics. 

I'o  the  chilli  who  has  been  constant¬ 
ly  punished  at  home,  and  by  whom 
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every  word  is  taken  as  a  reprimand,  the 
teacher  must  use  utmost  care  to  avoid 
u'hat  mi^ht  he  interpreted  by  him  as 
punishment. 

I’he  so-called  k<kk1  child,  who  never 
bothers  anyone  but  remains  within  him¬ 
self,  is  the  one  who  needs  special  at¬ 
tention  from  the  teacher,  ilis  inhibited 
and  withdrawing  tendencies  mark  him 
as  the  problem  child  that  is  most  often 
overirK)ked,  yet  the  very  one  whose  need 
is  greatest.  Here  the  teacher  must  in  an 
indirect  way  "set  the  stage,”  so  to  speak, 
for  his  social  participation  both  in  the 
classnxmi  and  at  the  recreation  periods. 
The  earlier  his  problem  is  recognized, 
the  better  are  lift  chances  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  healthy,  wholesome  personality. 

Drah  Home  life 

Again  there  are  the  children  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  a  home  life 
which,  while  not  directly  harmful,  is 
monotonous  and  drab.  These  children 
have  no  real  fun  or  pleasure  except  that 
which  is  provided  at  scluxil.  Their  in¬ 
terest  is  usually  <|uite  easy  to  arouse,  and 
the  little  pleasures  that  the  teacher  can 
provide  are  readily  accepted  and  greatly 
appreciated.  It  will  not  take  much  time 
for  the  alert  teacher  to  sjwt  these  child¬ 
ren  and  to  provide  suitable  activities  for 
them. 

Hesponsihility 

Another  child  who  needs  help  is  the 
(die  who  is  never  given  any  responsibili¬ 
ty  at  bcdiie  or  elsewhere.  Some  teachers 
may  find  it  difricult  to  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  responsibility  for  pupils 
who  are  so  utterly  irresponsible.  Y'et  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  their  development  will 
remain  dormant  if  the  teacher  neglects 
this  point.  Often  the  teacher  will  feel 
that  he  can  do  a  thing  better  and  more 
quickly  himself;  or,  can  have  another 


child  do  it  with  less  disturbance  and 
with  more  skill  than  can  this  child.  But 
when  will  the  latter  learn  responsibility 
if  he  is  never  given  a  chance?  Or,  if  the 
teacher  is  unwilling  to  hear  with  his 
slowness,  his  mistakes,  his  failures  along 
the  way?  It  may  not  lx-  an  easy  task  for 
the  teacher,  but  tbe  service  be  d(x*s  for 
this  child  in  developing  res|ionsibility 
is  invaluable. 

/.alcr  C'.hiUhooil  and  Adolescence 

Some  children,  particularly  in  later 
childhiMKl  and  adolescence,  can  be  help¬ 
ed  to  a  better  insight  into  their  |x-rs(di- 
alities,  their  irregularities  and  esixcial- 
ly  the  problems  wbich  are  tbe  cause  of 
their  many  dilliculties.  Hy  tactful  guid¬ 
ance  and  indirect  references,  the  teach¬ 
er  can  often  lead  the  child  to  see  him¬ 
self  as  others  see  him.  Once  the  child 
accepts  this,  he  wants  to  do  sianething 
about  improving  tbe  weak  ]M)ints  in  his 
]H-rsonality.  Personality  tests  are  a  help 
to  this  end.  Achievement  tests  also  con¬ 
tribute.  But  without  the  aid  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  teacher  all  will  lx  futile. 

A  Self-look 

It  must  be  clear  to  the  reader  by  this 
time  that  without  a  deep  understanding 
of  children  and  aikdescents,  it  is  utter¬ 
ly  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  guide  his 
pupils.  One  item  teachers  fre(|uently 
overI(K)k  is  a  self-l(M)k  on  this  very  |M)int. 
Fhe  teacher  would  gain  immeasurably 
if  at  times  he  would  digress  from  the 
usual  problems,  and  study  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  aware  of  the  sc‘cret  ambi¬ 
tions  and  interests  of  bis  pupils.  Me 
should  ask  himself  if  he  really  under¬ 
stands  Johnny  and  Bobby,  Susan  and 
Karen,  Michael  and  'Pony. 

Atmore  (42)  tells  how  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  if  he  could  secure  gain 
in  peer  favor  for  certain  children  who 
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were  low  in  class  estimation.  Accord-  RCthcr  with  the  individual  differences 
inttly,  he  set  aside  one  week  to  try  to  functioning  in  each  case,  then  he  is  in 
discover  two  children  who  possessed  a  position  to  guide  effectively  the  child’s 
g(KMi  (pialities  that  had  hitherto  gone  total  growth  in  personality, 
unnotued.  His  findings  and  the  results  Continuous  chiLl  study  and  obscrva- 
in  favor  of  the  twf)  children  concerned  tiou  should  be  not  only  a  part,  but  the 
pr(»ved  lx.-yf)nd  his  original  anticipation,  most  important  part  of  every  teacher’s 
Pressure  of  work  often  makes  teach-  daily  classnMim  preparation.  Cognizance 
ers  feel  that  they  have  no  time  left  of  the  dynamics  of  changing  behavior 
to  study  children.  Hut  that  is  precisely  in  the  child  or  adolescent  will  furnish 
where  they  should  concentrate  their  best  the  teacher  with  opportunity  for  de¬ 
efforts.  If  a  compromise  must  be  made,  veloping  desirable  patterns  of  behavior, 
it  would  he  iK'tter  to  spend  less  time  on  Only  when  the  teacher  fully  under¬ 
correcting  papers  and  devote  the  time  stands  the  child  as  he  is,  can  he  plan 
gained  to  studying  the  individual  pu-  his  own  action  and  reaction  with  an  an- 
pils.  Children  need  approval  of  fxith  alvtical  approach.  This,  followed  by  in- 
|H-ers  and  adults.  I'ailuriN  need  not  he  sight  through  experience  of  actually 
stigmas.  I.rrors  and  omissions  can  be  achieving  InMieficial  results,  makes  for 
usetl  as  stepping  stones  to  success.  One  continued  growth  toward  desirable 
cannot  erase  the  child's  faultv  habits,  goals.  Capitalizing  upon  this,  the  teach- 
but  he  can  replace  them  with  correct  er  can  arrange  school  experience  for  his 
ones.  When  one  keeps  in  mind  the  ma-  pupils  so  as  to  provide  that  mutual  give- 
turitv  level  of  the  cliild  or  adolescent,  and-take  from  which  a  well-balanced 
his  special  Indiavior  at  that  level,  to-  personality  develops. 
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A  t  rilF  present  time  curriculum 
rec|uirenients  for  the  training  of 
counselors  who  intend  to  work 
in  an  academic  setting,  such  as  in  a 
college  counseling  bureau  or  as  a  high 
sch(H)l  counselor,  tliffer  witlely  from  one 
training  institution  to  another.  Yet  in 
nearly  all  cases  one  or  more  courses  in 
meth(Hls  and  techni<|ues  of  counseling 
are  reejuired  as  jiart  of  the  basic  cur¬ 
riculum.  Depending  u|X)n  the  hack- 
groiinil  and  training  of  the  person  or 
persons  in  charge  of  the  basic  courses 
and  particularly  the  practicum  training, 
many  counseling  trainees  are  given  the 
idea  that  one  particular  form  of  coun¬ 
seling  such  as  Hogerian,  directive, 
Freudian,  etc.  with  its  particular  em¬ 
phasis  u|x)n  a  certain  style  of  response 
is  the  right,  correct,  and  often  the  only 
melluMl  of  counseling.  Unfortunately 
many  students  during  the  early  phase 
of  their  training  are  not  in  a  position 
to  evaluate  these  teachings  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  trv  to  adapt  their  personality  and 
natural  verbal  response  set  to  fit  in  with 
tbe  metbiKl  and  style  of  counseling  that 


their  instructors  feel,  from  their  own 
experience,  represents  the  best  counsel¬ 
ing  style.  I’bere  now  seems  to  1k‘  a  sufli- 
cient  bcnly  of  research  evidence  avail¬ 
able  to  sup|X)rt  the  idea  that  it  is  better 
for  the  counselor  to  fit  a  technicjue  to 
his  own  natural  resixmse  style  rather 
than  trying  to  fit  his  natural  response 
style  to  a  technique. 

Most  people  entering  the  field  of 
counselor  training  have  a  background  of 
successful  experience  in  dealing  with 
people  from  their  previous  work  and 
training  in  such  fields  as  education,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  siKial  work.  It  is  often  the 
pleasure  that  they  have  hiid  in  their 
relationships  with  people  that  leads 
them  into  counseling  where  they  will 
work  with  clients  in  an  even  closer  re¬ 
lationship.  Yet  it  seems  that  many  new 
counselors  and  counselor  trainees  be¬ 
come  so  worried  about  making  tbe  cor¬ 
rect  response  to  a  client  in  terms  of  a 
specific  technique  that  they  often  lose 
all  the  spontaneity  and  flexibility  that 
has  helped  them  previously  in  establish¬ 
ing  satisfactory  interpersonal  relation- 
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ships.  In  an  attempt  to  counteract  this 
the  writer  begins  his  practicum  course 
with  an  admonition  to  the  students  to 
"be  yourself.”  The  main  itiea  of  such  an 
approach  is  to  try  to  get  across  to  train¬ 
ees  that  counseling  style  in  terms  of  a 
specific  response  may  be  over-empha- 
si/ed  and  that  through  attempting  to 
use  a  response  that  does  not  lit  in  with 
their  own  natural  response  set  they  may 
he  limiting  their  own  capacity  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  close  personal  relation¬ 
ship  for  successful  counseling.  A  re¬ 
view  of  studies  dealing  with  counselor 
responses  and  the  counseling  prwess 
wouKI  seem  to  support  such  an  ap¬ 
proach. 

Studies  by  Seeman"  Snyder*^  and 
McGowan"’  all  show  that  counselors 
tend  to  divide  themselves,  with  surpris¬ 
ing  consistency  regardless  of  their  form¬ 
al  training,  into  two  rather  clear  and 
distinct  groups,whcn  verbal  content  of 
their  responses  to  their  clients  are  stud¬ 
ied.  One  group  of  counselors  tends  to 
res|iond  to  the  attitudes  and  feelings,  or 
the  affect,  expressed  by  their  clients 
while  the  other  group  tends  to  respond 
to  the  non-affective  or  cognitive  aspects 
of  their  clients  verbal  output,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  clients  presented 
problem.  Depending  upon  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  their  instructors  and  depending 
upon  the  conscious  or  implied  re-in- 
forcement  of  a  technique  that  the  in¬ 
structor  puts  forth,  many  counseling 
trainees  get  the  idea  that  the  style  of 
counseling  resprinse  that  seems  to  re¬ 
spond  to  cognition  represents  "bad” 
counseling. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  studies 
that  seem  to  support  such  a  view  deal 
with  the  fact  that  is  often  how  the 
counselor  responds  in  terms  of  attitudes 
in  a  total  relationship,  rather  than  mere¬ 


ly  what  he  responds  to  in  terms  of  spe¬ 
cific  verbal  contact  that  is  really  im¬ 
portant  in  evaluating  the  counseling  re¬ 
lationship.  Dipboye^  studied  this  aspect 
of  counselor  responses  through  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  counselor  style  by  discussion 
units.  Ilis  results  again  emphasize  the 
tendency  of  individual  counselors  to 
tend  to  respond  in  terms  of  either  af¬ 
fective  or  cognitive  response  units,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  nature  of  the  clients  pre¬ 
sented  problem.  He  suggested  that  coun¬ 
selors  might  try  to  develop  enough  flex¬ 
ibility  of  resfionse,  that  the  nature  of 
the  clients  problems,  rather  than  the 
counselors  allegiance  to  a  technique,  de¬ 
termine  the  res|X)nse  used.  Many  coun¬ 
seling  trainees  seem  to  Ik*  saying  to  their 
clients  that  they,  the  clients,  must  adapt 
their  problem  to  the  counselor  style, 
rather  than  permit  the  needs  of  the 
client  to  determine  the  role  that  the 
counselor  should  fulfill. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  out  if  clients 
were  better  satisfied  with  counselors 
who  responded  primarily  either  to  af¬ 
fect  or  cognition,  l  orgy  and  lilack”  did 
a  three-year  follow-up  study  of  clients 
who  had  received  counseling  at  Stanford 
University’s  (Guidance  Onter.  They 
found  that  the  clients  of  liotli  groups 
tended  to  regard  the  counseling  they  re¬ 
ceived  as  valuable  and  worthwhile.  As 
far  as  identifying  differences  in  client 
satisfaction  based  on  the  criteria  of  dif¬ 
ferent  counselor  response  techniijues 
they  were  unable  to  do  so.  As  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  "it  can  be  said  that  excellence 
Texpertness),  in  counseling,  so  far  as 
expressed  clients  satisfaction  is  concern¬ 
ed,  is  not  a  function  of  methmls  or  tech¬ 
niques  alone,  but  is  a  product  of  the 
particular  counselor  using  a  particular 
style.” 

Callis,  I’olmantier  and  Roeber^  also 
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consider  the  matter  of  counselor  expert¬ 
ness  in  their  research  and  conclude  that, 
“the  degree  of  expertness  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  (presumably  based  on  training 
and  experience)  is  a  more  important 
variable  in  counseling  than  is  the  theo¬ 
retical  orientation  of  the  counseling. 
'I'he  effect  of  training  on  the  expertness 
of  the  counselor  seems  to  l>e  present  in 
most  of  our  resc-arch  .  .  .  the  counsel¬ 
ors  with  more  training  and  ex|x‘rience 
seem  to  understand  the  clients  better, 
communicate  with  them  better,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  achieve  lx*tter  results  than  those 
with  less  training  and  experience.” 

Seeman"  also  studied  client’s  reac¬ 
tions  to  these  same  differences  in  coun¬ 
selors’  styles  and  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  no  significant  difference  of 
clients’  reactions  to  different  counselors’ 
styles  were  observed  and  that  the  varia¬ 
bility  of  counselor  methcKls  as  described 
by  bis  res|X)nse  catagories  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  explain  any  real  difference  in 
client  reactions  to  the  interview.  Here 
again  he  suggested  that  it  was  not  the 
techniejue  but  the  skill  with  which  the 
counselor  used  the  technic|iie  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  counseling  success.  The 
matter  of  the  ex|x-rtness  with  which  a 
counselor  made  use  of  a  particular  re- 
siJonse  set  was  also  studied  by  I-iedler'’"^ 
in  a  series  of  investigations  of  Psy¬ 
choanalytic,  Nondirective,  and  Alderi- 
an  riieraphy  in  which  he  worked  from 
the  following  hv|>othesis;  (i)  that  all 
psycluttherapies  have  as  their  effective 
core  the  inter-|XTsonal  relationship 
(comnuinication)  rather  than  s|xcilic 
methmls  of  treatment;  (2)  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  created  hy  the  counselor; 
and  (:i)  that  the  counselor’s  conveyed 
feelings,  rather  than  his  methods  are 
the  pre-requisites  to  the  formation  of  a 
therapeutic  relationship. 


Fiedler  found  that:  (i)  expert  coun¬ 
selors  in  any  of  these  three  schools  cre¬ 
ate  a  relationship  more  closely  approxi¬ 
mating  the  ideal  therapeutic  relation¬ 
ship  than  relationships  created  by  non¬ 
experts;  (2)  the  counseling  relationship 
created  by  experts  of  one  school  re¬ 
sembles  more  closely  that  created  by  ex¬ 
perts  of  other  sch(X)ls  than  it  resembles 
relationships  created  by  non-experts 
within  the  same  sclux)!;  and  (3)  the 
most  im|X)rtant  dimension  which  differ¬ 
entiates  ex|x‘rts  from  non-experts  .  .  . 
is  related  to  the  counselor’s  ability  to 
communicate  with  and  understand  the 
client,  and  his  security  and  his  emo¬ 
tional  distance  to  the  client. 

In  another  article  Fiedler  reached  the 
following  conclusions:  (i)  psychother¬ 
apy  is  a  pnxess  based  ujxin  the  thera- 
]xutic  relationship  and  the  methcxls  and 
techniques  of  psychological  treatment; 
(2)  that  g(XKl  therapeutic  relationships 
are  primarily  a  function  of  ex|iertness 
and  are  independent  of  schools,  there¬ 
fore  are  correlated  with  gexx!  therapy 
hut  not  metluxls;  and  (3)  that  the  es¬ 
sential  aspects  of  the  therapeutic  rela¬ 
tionship  are  a  more  elemental  compon¬ 
ent  in  therapy  than  methcxls  or  techni¬ 
ques.  Yet  in  terms  of  counselor  train¬ 
ing  it  is  often  much  easier  for  the  prac- 
ticum  supervisor  to  teach  a  style  of 
couns(‘lor  response*,  than  it  is  for  him 
to  define  what  these  essential  aspects  of 
the  counseling  relationship  are  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  g(KKl  counseling  from  p<x)r 
counseling.  Often  times  the  matter  of 
the  counselor’s  |xrsonality  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  relatir)nship,  as  well  as 
the  counselor’s  own  feeling  of  security 
in  using  a  particular  style  is  referred  to, 
but  very  little  has  been  done  in  terms  of 
a  scientific  investigation  of  this  relation¬ 
ship. 
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Kelly  and  Fisk®  and  Cottle*  actually 
investigated  the  matter  of  counselors’ 
and  psychologists’  personality  patterns 
and  Brams'  has  attempted  to  study 
whether  or  not  differences  in  counselors 
response  catagories  are  related  to  per¬ 
sonality  factors  within  the  counselors 
themselves.  While  his  results  are  some¬ 
what  inconclusive,  they  fail  to  indicate 
any  clear  relationship  between  person¬ 
ality  traits  as  measured  on  standard 
paper-and-pencil  personality  tests  and 
counselor  style  as  shown  by  a  study  of 
counselor  response  catagories.  On  the 
other  hand  stinlies  by  McGowan*'*  and 
Seeman**  would  suggest  that  counsel¬ 
ors  will  eventually  tend  to  develop  their 
own  style  of  response  catagories,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  nature  of  their  training,  if 
studies  are  made  of  their  counseling 
techni(|ue  after  they  have  been  out  of 
graduate  sch(X)l  for  several  years.  'Fhis 
apparent  conflict  would  strongly  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  counselor’s  form  of  verbal  re¬ 
sponse  pattern  is  closely  related  to  per¬ 
sonality  factors  but  that  these  particular 
pcTsonality  factors  may  not  he  adequate¬ 


ly  measured  by  the  paper-and-pencil 
personality  test  used  as  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign  of  most  doctoral  dissertations. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  educa¬ 
tors  engaged  in  the  training  of  counsel¬ 
ors  to  give  less  emphasis  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  response  techniciues,  as  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  particular  scIuk)!  of  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  to  encourage  their  students  to 
develop  response  methods  in  line  with 
their  own  past  experience  and  natural 
style  of  speech.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  verbal  content  and  atmosphere  of  a 
counseling  relationship  should  he  the 
same  as  that  found  in  social  relation¬ 
ships,  nor  that  the  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  to  feel  comfortable  with  a  response 
should  take  precedence  over  the  needs 
of  the  client  to  express  himself  in  his 
own  way.  Nevertheless,  counselor  train¬ 
ers  might  do  well  to  build  upon  the  ba¬ 
sic  skills  that  the  counseling  trainee  has 
ac(|uired  In  the  past  rather  than  try 
to  force  him  into  the  use  «>f  a  specific 
technique,  at  the  cost  of  his  flexibility 
and  s|x)ntaneity. 
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How  to  Pray  for  Your  Pupils 

liy  GRAHAM  R.  HOIX,l-S 

PasUtr  First  Congregational  Churches  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  New  York 
349  Amherst  Avenue,  Ticonderoga,  New  York 

IS  THF-  title  of  this  article  meant  to  control  is  the  rap|X)rt  between  you  and 
to  lx-  facetious?  Not  at  all.  For  if  any  the  students. 

professional  ^roup  needs  the  daily  Remember:  C»od  is  everywhere,  lie 
((uitlance  of  CJfxl  it  is  the  teachers.  can  hear  your  prayers  if  they  are  said 

I'eacher  Smith  walks  into  his  rfx)m  silently  at  the  schfxd  desk,  while  you 
bright  and  early  at  8:  3»).  His  lesson  ma-  walk  alonj}  the  sidewalk,  ride  on  the  bus 
terial  is  carefully  planned.  Hut  some-  or  subway,  or  while  you  sit  hunched 
thiiiK  is  lacking — the  ri^ht  attitude  to-  over  coffee  and  toast, 
ward  his  pupils.  “  FhouKh  I  speak  with  Here  is  a  sample  prayer  session,  last* 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an^el  and  in^  two  minutes,  less  time  than  it  takes 
have  not  love  I  am  ht*conie  as  sounding  to  describe,  spoken  silently  by  one  per- 
hrass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  son  to  One  Person.  The  teacher  goes 

How  teachers  retain  their  sanity  is  down  the  class  roll  from  Aaronson  to 
a  mystery  to  me.  Usually  not  overpaid,  Zelinsky . 

with  t(N)  many  pupils  and  t(K)  little  space  "O  Ciml,  thanks  for  Susan’s  inquiring, 
— most  teachers  might  well  have  a  rea-  wondering  mind.  Help  me  to  become  a 
son  for  Ix'ing  slightly  resentful  against  part  of  her  wonderful  personality.  Keep 
the  scxielv  which  regards  them  so  light-  her  sense  of  wonder  alive  in  my  class, 
ly.  Help  me  tf)  open  for  her  new  corridors 

Hut  granted  that  you  have  chosen  knowledge  and  service . 

this  vexation  come  high  or  low  salary  bather,  help  me  to  he  patient  with 
y(»ur  own  inner  attitude  will  make  or  Johnny  s  doings.  His  father  is  in  the 
break  you  as  a  teacher.  What  starts  (»ut  ’•‘ate  prison  anti  I  know  much  of  John- 
as  a  warm  gl(»w  gradually  Ixcomes  a  vo-  ny’s  loudness  is  to  cover  up.  Help  John- 
cation,  then  a  professitm,  then  a  job,  *  mother,  tex),  as  she  struggles  to 
then  a  grind,  and  finally  a  prist.n.  Fhat  a  i*ving.  Help  me  to  love  this 

is,  if  vou  don’t  keep  that  initial  spark  I'hild . 

alive.  Aiul  few  of  us  can  keep  it  alive  by  Almighty  (xxl,  bless  little  Mary.  Her 
ourselves.  (Jtxl  will  help.  Why  not  try  mother  is  sick  with  terminal  cancer, 
asking  him  for  that  tlailv  bread  you  need  Mary  keeps  house  and  c(K)ks.  May  I  give 
so  badiv.  her  more  than  average  affection  .... 

Since  your  working  conditions,  gexx!  Help  me  to  rememher  that  all  love 
or  bad,  are  prettv  well  laid  out  for  you  is  gone  Ix'tween  H<ibbv’s  parents.  All  he 
and  since  you  can’t  ch:  ,ge  the  curricu-  hears  at  home  is  bickering,  charges  and 
lum  very  much  since  and  you  must  ac-  countercharges.  I  know  his  nervousness 
cept  pupils  as  thev  come,  the  one  and  constant  wiggling  are  due  to  his 
changeable  factor  directly  under  your  home  life . 
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I  thank  thee,  O  God,  for  Kenneth’s 
interest  in  thy  created  world.  Assist  me 
to  awaken  in  him  a  love  for  science,  not 

for  his  own  sake,  but  for  thine . 

Dear  Gml,  Marie  is  slow,  but  not  too 
slow  to  pass.  Help  me  to  remember  to¬ 
day  to  praise  her  a  bit  extra  when  she 
gets  the  answers.  She  needs  a  lot  of  en¬ 
couragement  . 

Almighty  God,  give  me  sufficient  pa¬ 
tience  when  I.inda  keeps  on  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  tries  to  hog  my  attention.  Both 
her  parents  work  and  they  never  have 
time  or  energy  to  hug  or  kiss  her.  When 


she  leaves  today  help  me  to  remember 
to  put  my  arm  around  her  shoulder  .  .  . 

Father,  I  thank  thee  for  Linda’s  spir¬ 
it.  Her  clothes  are  so  p<K)r  she  needs  to 
excell  in  her  sch(K)l  work.  Direct  my 
mind  to  somebody  who  might  have  some 

nice  clothes  that  might  fit  her . ” 

.  .  And  so  on  down  the  list . 

“And  finally,  dear  G(kI,  so  fill  my 
heart  with  love  for  each  of  these  thy 
children,  that  1  will  not  lx*  just  a  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher.  And  help  me  to  laugh, 
even  at  myself.  Amen.’’ 
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Every  teacher  is  confronted  with  individ¬ 
ual  differences  and  must  provide  each  child 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  individ¬ 
ual  abilities.  Eleven  authors,  each  an  author¬ 
ity  in  his  field,  have  contributed  to  this  vol¬ 
ume  including  such  topics  as  guidance  kt- 
vices  in  modern  education,  identifying  and 
planning  for  exceptional  children  in  element¬ 
ary  and  se-condary  schools,  organization  of  a 
spexx'h  correction  program,  the  control  of 
delinquency,  psychological  principles  under¬ 
lying  motivation,  pervinality  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  exceptional  children,  and  the 
socially  maladjusted  child.  Every  teacher  in 
the  regular  classroom  will  welcome  the  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  in  this  volume. — S.  M.  Ama- 

TORA. 

The  Fifteen  Mysteries.  By  Theodore 
Meynard.  Paterson,  N,  J.  Guild  Press.  1956. 
$1.00. 

This  beautiful  hard-cover  volume  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  our  time 
presents  the  background  and  meaning  of  the 
fifteen  mysteries  of  the  rosary  in  the  mf>st  ex¬ 
quisite  blank  verse.  All  lovers  of  poetry  will 
be  delighted  with  the  imagery  and  evocative 


skill  of  the  author,  't  hroughout,  he  ixtrtrays 
a  picture,  set  in  Scriptural  and  histf)rical 
frame  that  is  dit-ply  felt  and  di-eply  moving, 
't  his  volume  filled  with  literary  charm  com¬ 
bined  with  spiritual  potency  will  delight  read¬ 
ers  in  all  professions. — S.  M.  Amatora. 

Seven  Baskets.  By  Isadore  O’Brien.  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.  Guild  Press.  1955.  $a.oo 

I'his  volume  containing  some  twenty-five 
timely  yet  timeless  essays  by  a  distinguished 
and  well-known  writer,  will  more  than  re¬ 
pay  its  readers.  Such  topics  as  the  gift  of  life, 
it  is  the  last  step  that  counts,  they  cry  fur 
peace,  suffering  and  glory,  and  many  others 
will  prove  a  rare  and  happy  ex|K‘rience  to 
those  not  already  acquainted  with  the  au¬ 
thor. — S.  M.  Amatora. 

Gonfraternity  Comes  of  Aoe.  By  the 
Confraternity.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Guild  Press. 
1996.  $4.00. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  development  of  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  this  volume  will  be  enlightening.  It  pre- 
si-nts  a  historical  sympf>sium  by  some  twenty 
collaborators.  One  can  readily  sec  the  relig¬ 
ious  development  over  the  past  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  our  beloved  country. 
All  educators  will  be  interested  in  this  highly 
recommended  volume. — S.  M.  Amatora. 
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Mf.ntal  Healih  In  Chii.diiooo.  By 
C!harl('s  L.  C.  Burns.  Chicago.  Fidcs  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  1956.  $2.75 

Written  by  a  child  psychriatrist  who  is 
alst)  a  British  child  psychologist,  Mental 
Health  in  C'.hildhftod  is  a  small  volume 
that  will  repay  its  readers  a  hundredfold.  I'he 
author  discusses  such  topics  as  methtnis  and 
treatments  in  child  guidance,  stages  and  sen¬ 
sitive  peritKis  in  natural  development,  sex 
enlightment,  causes  and  treatment  of  de- 
lintpiency,  instability  and  deprived  children, 
habits  ami  discipline,  education  and  mental 
healih. 

l>r.  Burns  stresses  ‘‘the  need  for  under¬ 
standing,  tolerance  and  tenderness"  as  a  des¬ 
perate  one  in  our  day.  Me  says,  "we  cannot 
afford  to  have  rigid,  puritanical,  punitive 
ideas  with  regard  to  human  relationships.” 
He  deplores  that  kind  of  "cold  charity"  which 
finds  it  necessary  to  "force  children  to  be 
g(MHl,  to  Ik*  olx-dient,  to  be  religious;  with  no 
real  understanding,  no  warmth,  no  sympa¬ 
thy.  It  is  t<Trible  wh<-n  sensitive  children  are 
punished  or  shamed,  unjustly  or  stupidly,  of¬ 
ten  from  sheer  lack  of  imagination."  Iwery 
parent,  every  t«'ach<r,  in  fact  every  person, 
who  has  contact  with,  or  any  responsibility 
for,  th<-  young  will  gain  immeasurably  in  in¬ 
sights  into  numerous  problems  through  a 
careful  reading  of  this  highly  practicable 
volume. — S.  M.  Amatoka,  St.  Francis  Ca>ll., 
Ft.  W'ayne,  Ind. 

PsYciioANAi.Ysis  ToDAY.  By  Agostino 
Gemilli.  New  Y«»rk.  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons. 
1955.  $2.95. 

(Jne  of  tbc  Ix'st  works  tixlay  on  psycho¬ 
analysis  comes  from  the  |ien  of  Italy’s  fore¬ 
most  psychologist  who  is  also  a  medical  dex:- 
tor  and  a  psychiatrist.  This  l>ook  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  intrcxluction  and  orientation  for  those 
wh<i  desire  t<j  evaluate  the  teachings  of  Freud 
and  Jung,  and  the  many  and  varied  forms 
in  which  they  are  put  f«»rth  tmlay.  The  au¬ 
thor  pres<-nts  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  general  public.  He  ex¬ 


plains  terms  and  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the 
ideas  of  other  outstanding  thinkers  and  re¬ 
searchers  in  the  field.  He  considers  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  of  the  various  schools  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  from  the  C'hristian  point  of  view 
and  makes  recommendations  regarding  the  in¬ 
dividual  roles  of  those  who  care  for  the  men¬ 
tally  disturlK'd.  His  excellent  and  well  chosem 
comments  furnish  the  reader  with  valuable 
criteria  fur  judging  various  techni(|ues  and 
help  him  to  evaluate  his  own  concepts  in  the 
light  of  (Ihristian  teaching.  He  points  up  the 
moral  cfxle  for  those  who  are  concernetl 
with  psychotheraphy  regardless  of  the  meth¬ 
od  they  follow.  This  is  the  best  analysis  to 
date  for  the  layman  who  sci-ks  to  under¬ 
stand  Freudian  and  other  forms  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  t(Hlay.  The  lxx)k  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  without  reserve. — S.  .M.  Ama- 
TORA,  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne  Ind. 

You  AND  Your  Chii  dhen.  By  Flugene  S. 
Geissler.  ('hicago.  Fides  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  1956.  $2.9$ 

At  a  time  when  many  parents  are  serious¬ 
ly  concerned  over  the  doings  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  a  most  practical  and  valuable  little 
volume  makes  its  appearanc<'.  You  and  Your 
Children  is  the  down-to-earth  handb<H>k  pa¬ 
rents  have  been  lrM)king  for.  Written  by  eight 
authors,  sc-ven  of  whom  are  parents,  this  well- 
planned  and  well-written  i>ook  answers  many 
questions  for  Ixith  parents  and  teachers  of 
children  at  all  age  levels.  Such  topics  as  the 
beginning  of  life,  pregnancy  and  diet,  where 
sex  education  begins,  training  for  family  love, 
anticipating  puberty,  telling  children  about 
adoption,  and  learning  almut  life,  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  clear  and  readable  manner.  Nut  stop¬ 
ping  here,  practical  suggestions  are  also  given 
on  such  topics  as  the  father  and  the  teen¬ 
ager,  our  children  and  possession,  getting  the 
must  out  of  education,  letting  them  choose  for 
themu-lves,  helping  them  choose  a  life's  work. 
IxKiking  at  their  own  family  situations,  these* 
authors  have  united  in  presenting  something 
both  ideal  and  real,  something  both  positive 
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and  possible  in  the  unending  struggle  of 
bringing  up  a  family.  Teachers  are  encour¬ 
aged  not  only  to  read  this  volume  themselves, 
but  to  recommend  it  to  parents. — S.  M. 
Amatura,  St.  Francis,  College,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Why  Blame  the  Adolescent?  By  S.  M. 
Michael,  1.  H.  M.,  New  York.  McMullen 
Books,  Inc.  1956.  $2.75 

Personality  adjustment  during  the  adoles¬ 
cent  years  often  takes  on  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions.  A  gullible  public  is  often  mislead 
by  screaching  headline  labeling  teen-agers  as 
juvenile  delinquents.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
so  sane  and  readable  a  book  almut  the  norm¬ 
al  adolescent.  It  is  in  the  home  and  the  school 
that  the  wholesome  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter  formation  of  normal  teen-agers  can  best 
develop. 

I'he  teen-agers  as  well  as  their  parents  and 
their  teachers  do  have  problems.  These  the 
author  discusu's,  clarifies,  and  offers  success¬ 
fully  tested  suggestions  on  such  items  as 
facing  facts,  growing  up,  ideals,  allowances, 
responsibility,  dating,  and  going  steady.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  handling  the  gifted,  as  well  as 
the  dull  adolescent  and  his  problems  arc  in¬ 
cluded.  I'wo  chapters  on  the  competence  of 
parents  and  the  com|x-tence  of  teachers  will 
be  welcomed  by  both  groups.  I'he  practical 
advice  and  the  conversational  tone  in  which 
it  is  given  will  make  this  volume  delightful 
reading.  The  hcMik  is  highly  recommendt'd  to 
teachers,  parents,  and  alsf)  to  teen-agers  them¬ 
selves. — S.  M.  Amatoha.  St.  Francis  Coll., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Personai.  Adjustment  and  Mental 
Health.  By  Alexander  A.  Schneiders.  New 
York.  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.  1955.  $5.00 

As  the  author  states  in  his  note  to  the 
reader.  Personal  Adjustment  and  Mental 
Health  has  lx»  n  prepared  with  one  principal 
aim  in  mind,  namely  the  "better  understand¬ 
ing  of  man’s  relation  to  himself  and  to  reali¬ 
ty  as  expressed  in  his  day-to-<lay  adjust¬ 
ments."  In  his  usual  scholarly  fashion,  the 
author  dexs  more  than  present  a  thi-oretical 
excursion  into  the  varieties  of  human  adjust¬ 
ment.  Scattered  throughout  the  various  chap¬ 
ters  are  practical  applications  for  successful 
daily  living. 

Divided  into  five  parts,  the  book  presents 
a  scientific  study  of  adjustment,  the  nature 


and  conditions  of  adjustment,  various  pat¬ 
terns  of  adjustment,  varieties  of  adjustment 
and,  finally,  the  treatment  of  adjustment 
problems.  Included  also  are  a  glossary,  a 
film  bibliography,  and  recordings.  The  lxM)k 
is  highly  recommended  for  courses  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  adjustment  as  well  as  for  teachers 
and  educators  who  are  l<K>king  for  a  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  treatment  of  the  subject. 
— S.  M.  Amatura,  St.  Francis  Coll.  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Adolescent  Years.  By  William  W. 
WattenIxTg.  New  York.  Ilareourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  1955. 

Although  many  lRH>ks  are  written  on  ado¬ 
lescent  psychology.  The  Adolescent  Years  it 
gratifyingly  different.  The  entire  content  and 
organization  are  fexused  on  the  adolescent 
as  a  whole  person,  rather  than  a  collection 
of  separate  attributes.  Both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  will  welcome  this  volume  wherein  teen¬ 
agers  are  deserilxd  as  warm-blotHled  twenti¬ 
eth  century  youth.  Although  extensive  use  is 
made  of  case  studies  of  recent  literature,  all 
cases  arc  nevertheless  drawn  from  life  and 
many  are  supplied  from  the  author’s  own  ex¬ 
perience. — S.  M.  Amatoha,  St.  Francis  Coll., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Woman  in  the  Modern  World.  By  Fva 
Firkel.  C'hicagu.  Fides  Publishers  Assixiation. 
1956.  $3.50 

Addressed  primarily  to  the  women  and  not 
repititiuus  of  other  literature  already  avail¬ 
able,  Woman  in  the  Modern  World  empha¬ 
sizes  those  feminine  characteristics  that  are 
less  prominent  elsi-where.  Doctor  Firkel  who, 
apart  from  her  medical  practice,  is  also  a 
practicing  psychotherapist,  spiaks  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  woman,  her  interior  independence,  her 
companionship  with  man,  and  her  cultural 
capacities.  Divided  into  three  parts,  the  Ixiok 
treats  first  of  the  nature  of  woman,  including 
general  human  characteristics,  healthy  psy¬ 
chosomatic  characteristics,  and  pathological 
attitudes.  I'he  second  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  shows  the  maturing  young  girl,  the 
married  woman  and  the  unmarried  woman, 
and  the  aging  woman.  'I'he  third  part  treats 
of  the  final  achievement  of  woman  and  con¬ 
siders  some  of  the  vital  questions  which  wr>- 
men  face.  F'very  woman,  young  and  old,  will 
find  the  Ixiok  highly  interesting,  inspiration¬ 
al,  and  practical.  This  reviewer  recommends 
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it  hiKhly  to  all  women,  profettional  and  non- 
profetkional. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis 
Cx>ll.,  I  t.  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  Guidk  for  the  Study  of  Exception¬ 
al  C^HiLDREN.  By  Willard  Abraham.  Boston. 
PorU-r  Sargent.  1959.  $3.50 

This  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional 
C.hildren  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  a 
ftuide,  so  organis’d  that  it  can  be  used  by 
groups  Ixith  for  short  study  periods  and  for 
long-range  programs.  It  is  designe-d  to  meet 
the  needs  of  parents  and  teachers  and  all 
who  may  be  interested  in  group  study  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children.  Various  procedures  both 
for  group  study  and  for  work-shop  methods 
are  discussed.  I^ach  of  the  many  interest 
areas,  including  the  bilingual,  the  emotion¬ 
ally  and  socially  maladjusted,  the  gifted,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  other  groups,  are  giv¬ 
en  spiTrific  study-guides  and  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Appropriate  films  for  each  group  and 
a  selecU-d  bibliography  and  glossary  are  in¬ 
cluded. — S.  M.  Amay'ora,  St.  Francis  Coll., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

CIhilii  I)kvei.opment  and  Personali¬ 
ty.  By  Paul  Henry  Mussen  and  John  Jane¬ 
way  Conger.  New  York.  Ilarp<’r  &  Brothers. 
1956. 

The  authors  pres«-nt  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  child  at  each  stage  of  growth  with 
the  main  focus  on  the  ways  in  which  various 
factors  influence  the  development  of  person¬ 
ality.  It  traces  child  development  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  The  Ixatk  is  divided  into  five 
s4-ctions:  the  pre-natal  period,  the  first  two 
years,  the  pre-sch(M)l  years,  middle  childhfxid, 
and  adolescence.  'I'he  authors  endeavor  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  vast  Ixxly  of  data  on  child  de- 
vebipment  with  general  Ix-havior  theory.  All 
who  are  interesUnl  in  studying  the  influences 
affecting  the  psTsonality  development  of  the 
child  will  find  this  a  most  satisfying  vol¬ 
ume. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  Coll., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Midwest  and  Its  ('hiijiren.  By  Roger 
C.  Barker  and  llerlx'rt  F.  Wright.  Evanston, 
III.,  Row,  Peterson  and  Company.  1956. 

Seven  years  of  reM'arch  in  a  small  town 
in  th<-  midwest,  called  Midwest,  servi-s  as  a 
basis  of  this  Ixxik.  In  this  town  of  707  resi¬ 
dents,  the  daily  activities  of  1 1 9  children  un¬ 


der  twelve  years  of  age  were  carefully  ob¬ 
served,  recorded,  and  ctxlified  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  This  volume  presents  the  first 
detailed  analysis  that  has  been  made  of  the 
living  conditions  and  bc-havior  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  single  community.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  structure  and  dynamics 
of  the  community  in  which  the  behavior  oc¬ 
curred.  I'he  second  Kxrtion  deals  with  the 
psychological  habitats  and  behavior  of  the 
children,  while  the  third  section  presents 
s(K:ial  action  and  inter-action.  Teachers  will 
find  this  volume  most  valuable  for  studying, 
evaluating,  and  comparing  schools.  Others 
may  be  interested  in  such  aspects  as  parent- 
child  relationships  or  teacher-child  relation¬ 
ships.  The  lxx)k  will  be  interesting  to  the 
layman  as  well  as  to  the  educated. — S.  M. 
Amatora,  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Study  of  Personality.  By  Howard 
Brand.  New  York.  John  Wiley  8c  Sons,  Inc. 
1954.  $6.00 

This  is  a  collection  of  selected  original  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  major  fields  of  research  in 
personality.  These  articles  survey  the  major 
theories,  mi'thcxls,  and  problems  concerning 
personality.  F^ach  of  the  three  sections  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introduction  in  the  form  of  a 
concrete  guide  on  how  to  formulate  and 
evaluate  the  research  reports.  The  thirty-one 
authors  who  contribute  to  tbc  volume  cover 
all  problems  ranging  from  the  acquisition  of 
personality  traits  in  early  childhcxxl  to  thera¬ 
pies  and  theories  of  therapies. 

S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft. 
W'ayne,  Ind. 

A  Catholic  Philosophy  of  Education. 
By  John  I).  Redden  and  Francis  A.  Ryan. 
Milwaukee.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Cximpany. 
1956-  54-75 

Applying  sound  principles  of  scholastic 
philosophy  to  the  findings  of  current  psycho¬ 
logical  research,  the  authors  present  an  in¬ 
tegrated  picture  of  man’s  nature  and  outline 
the  true  ends  of  education.  They  take  into 
account  the  whole  man  because  they  main¬ 
tain  that  (ducation  embraces  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  discipline  of  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  soul.  Therefore  it  must  be  moral  and 
religious  as  well  as  cultural  and  universal. 
Included  also  are  discussions  of  such  topics 
as  academic  freedom,,  church  and  state  edu- 
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cation,  religion  in  the  public  K-hooU,  inter- 
cultural  education,  etc.  To  all  who  have  open 
and  receptive  minds,  this  book  presents  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  Christian  education.  It  will  prove 
of  interest  both  to  educators  and  to  students 
of  all  faiths. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  I'rancis 
Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Special  Education  for  the  Excep¬ 
tional,  Vol.  I,  Introduc:tion  and  Prob¬ 
lems.  Vol.  II,  The  Physicali.y  Handicap¬ 
ped  AND  SpECIAI.  MfAI.TH  PROBLEMS.  Vol. 
HI,  I'motional  and  Mental  Deviates 
AND  Special  Problems.  By  Merle  E. 
Frampton.  Boston.  Porter  Sargent.  195;. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  more  than 
four  million  sch(Kil-age  children  who  require 
spi-cial  education  htTrause-  of  various  handi¬ 
caps.  This  three-volume  set  on  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Exceptional  is  a  monumental 
work  dealing  virtually  with  every  phase  of 
special  education  for  these  children.  Togeth¬ 
er,  these  volumes  constitute  the  meist  up-to- 
date  and  comprehensive  survey  available. 
More  than  seventy  authors,  each  an  authori¬ 
ty  in  his  field,  have  contributed  to  these  vol¬ 
umes. 

Volume  I  cuts  across  the  entire  field  of 
spirial  education  by  presenting  a  general 
survey  of  probl<-ms  and  services  common  to 
all  areas,  as  well  as  a  spi'cial  section  de¬ 
voted  to  a  wide  range  of  source  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  bibliographies,  directories,  agencies, 
and  so  forth.  Oinsideration  is  given  to  gen¬ 
eral  problems  of  both  parents  and  teachers. 

Volume  H  is  concerned  with  the  psysically 
handicapiMd.  This  includes  chapters  on  the 
blind  and  the  partially  sighteil,  (he  deaf  and 
the  hard-of-hearing,  thi'  s|H-ech  d<'fective,  the 
orthop<  dieally  handicap|H'd,  the  cardiopthic, 
and  such  special-help  problems  as  the  mul¬ 
tiple  handicapped,  the  home  iKuind,  and  the 
hospital  i/e<l. 

The  problems  of  mental  an<l  emotional  de¬ 
viates  are  treated  in  Volume  HI.  lliis  volume 
deals  with  the  neurologically  impaired,  the 
mentally  handicapped,  the  intellectually  gift- 
i-d,  the  epileptic,  as  well  as  the  special  edu¬ 
cation  services  necessary  in  juvenile  delin- 
<|uency,  and  in  the  r/lated  fields  of  the  aged, 
the  nareotic,  anti  the  alcoholic. 

.All  services,  including  metlical,  social,  and 
educational  are  covered  in  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment.  All  who  are  concerned  with 


the  health  and  welfare  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  should  possess  this  thret'-volume  set.  It 
is  a  must  for  all  engaged  in  work  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptional. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis 
Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

Conversation  With  Christ.  By  I'eter- 
Thomas  Bohrbach.  Chicago.  Fides  Publish¬ 
ers  Asscx;iation.  1956.  $3.75 

In  this  age  of  tension  and  anxiety,  with 
mental  breakdowns  and  nervous  diseases  on 
the  increaK',  countless  numbers  of  well- 
meaning  people,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  are  Itxiking  for  somi  thing  that  can  bring 
peace  of  mind,  release  from  tension,  and 
calmness  to  their  daily  lives.  Many  people 
are  spiritually  minded,  yet  they  know  not 
wither  to  turn  for  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  inner  spiritual  life.  Con¬ 
versation  With  Christ  is  the  answer.  The 
learned  author  takes  his  readers  step  by  step 
through  the  most  simple  methiMis  of  medita¬ 
tion.  Everyone,  be  he  truck  driver  «)r  pro¬ 
fessor,  stenographer  or  teacher,  will  profit 
immeasurably  by  the  spiritual  uplift  this  vol¬ 
ume  will  prcxluce.  Teachers  can  recommend 
it  without  reserve  to  upixr-grade  students 
and  parents  alike. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St. 
I'rancis  Cxdl.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Psycholooy  of  Human  Diffir- 
ENUES.  By  I.eona  E.  Tyler.  New  York. 
Appleton-Ckntiiry-CTofts,  Ine.  1956. 

After  presi-nting  a  histi>rical  intrixluetion, 
some  general  principles,  and  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  mtaning  of  measurements,  the 
author  proceeds  in  Part  H  to  a  discussion  of 
individual  differences  in  intelligence,  M-h(N>l 
achievement,  vocational  aptitudes,  in  |x-rson- 
ality,  in  interests  and  appitudes  and  in  |X'r- 
ception.  The  third  part  diseussi's  group  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  the  last  part,  factors  prixlucing 
differences.  All  advanced  students  interested 
in  individual  differences  will  welcome  this 
volume. — S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  Cxill., 
I  t.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mental  Hvoiene  for  Classroom 
Teachers.  By  Harold  W.  Bernard.  New 
York.  Mc(fraw-Hill  Co.  1955. 

Many  lKK>ks  deal  with  mental  hygiene  as  a 
tool  in  the  <-ducational  clinic,  in  guidance 
and  counseling  services.  The  primary  con¬ 
cern  of  this  Ixiok  is  mental  hygiene  as  a  tech- 
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nifiue,  a  point  of  vk-w,  that  is  available  to 
every  teacher.  DiviJetJ  into  f<iur  sc-ctions,  the 
IxMjk  considers  basic  considerations  in  mental 
liVKiene,  mental  hygiene  in  the  classroom, 
sp<-cial  approaches  to  mental  health,  and  the 
mental  health  of  the  teacher. 

S.  M.  Amatora 

What  Thfy  Ask  About  Marriage.  By 
J.  I).  Oinway,  (^hicaKo.  hides  Publishers 
Assn.  1955.  $».75. 

The  wide  ran^e  and  the  human  and  at 
times  witty  way  in  which  the  author  handles 
<|ueries  most  frequently  encountered  about 
marriaKe  will  make  this  iKiok  hiKhly  inter- 
estinK  to  everyone  looking  for  guidance  alxnit 
marriage,  from  newly-<laling  teenagers  to 
married  couples.  Among  th<-  numerous  topics 
included  are  birth  control  and  rhythm,  true- 
love,  kissing,  conduct  of  engaged  couples, 
economic  difiiculties  of  large  families  and 
countless  other  problems  of  courtship  and 
marriage. — S.  M.  Amatora 

'IiiK  I, IFF  OF  Man  Wfih  (»od.  By  T.  V. 
MiKire.  New  York.  Ilarcourt,  Brace  and  (ajm- 
pany.  fjjfi.  $^.95. 

With  all  ages  and  classes  of  people  seek¬ 
ing  some'  stronghold  upon  which  to  grasp  in 
these-  days  of  uncertainty,  tension,  and  an¬ 
xiety,  this  new  volume  from  the  ]H-n  of  an 
outstanding  psychiatrist  and  psychologist, 
who  was  also  a  Major  in  the  Medical  Corps 
<»f  the-  U.  S.  Army  and  formc-rly  a  Fellow  in 
Psychology  at  the  Univc-rsity  of  California, 
promises  to  Ik-  in  great  de  mand.  A  searching 
i|ueslionnairi-  sent  out  to  pc-oplc  in  all  states 
in  life  and  their  replies  sc-rve  as  the  basis  for 
this  comprehensive  volume.  It  is  the  most 
ceimpletc-  (k-scriplion  of  spiritual  life  available 
anywhere.  It  is  liighly  ri-c'ommended  to  all 
tliinlriMg  Americans  who  wish  to  study  more 
dec-ply  the  intimacic-s  of  the  life  of  man  with 
(kkI. — S.  M.  Amatora. 

Invai.iiiaiing  I  awk.  By  I'dward  Boc-lkt-r. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  (iuild  Press.  1955- 

Ibis  clearHUt  study  of  invalidating  laws 
will  Ik-  subject  tei  ve-ry  little,  if  any,  real  mis- 
inte-rpretatiein,  preivided  te-sts  contained  in  the 
laws  are  carefully  and  rigidly  applic-d.  Ihe 
authetr  establishes  the  actual  meaning  of 
these-  laws  freem  their  ap|Harance  as  prohib¬ 


itory  measures  in  Homan  Law  down  to  their 
actual  use-  texlay.  Besearch  and  ceimmentary 
form  the  basis  of  the  volume. 

S.  M.  Amatora. 

No  Longer  Twf).  By  Walter  J.  Ilandren, 
S.  J.  Westminster,  .Maryland.  The  Newman 
Press.  1955.  $4.00. 

1  his  exce-llent  IxHik  on  marriage  divide-d 
into  five  parts,  considers  the  nature  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  (Jhristian  marriage,  the  be-nefits  that 
accrue  frejm  marriage,  e-rrors  contrary  to 
Christian  marriage,  vices  ejpposc-d  to  Chris¬ 
tian  marriage,  and  some  remedie-s  to  be 
applie-d.  Ihe-  autlmr  includes  tre-atment  of 
such  issues  as  divejrce,  cemtraception,  abor- 
tie>n,  eugenic  ste-rili/atiem,  and  many  other 
pre)ble-ms  that  frctjuenlly  ve-x  yemng  men  and 
women.  The  IxKjk  is  highly  recommended  to 
anyeme  whee  wants  a  clear-cut  treatment  on 
marriage. — S.  M.  A.matora. 

1,000,000  l)Ei,iNguENTS.  By  Benjamin 
Fine.  Clcve-lanel.  The  World  Publishing  Ceim- 
pany.  1955.  $4.00. 

With  1,000,000  lioys  and  girls  under  21 
years  e>f  age  committing  crimes  serious 
e-neiugh  feir  the  m  to  be;  picked  up  by  the  pex 
lice-  within  the-  next  twelve  me)nths,  the  topic 
of  juvenile-  dclinejue-ncy  is  erne  of  vital  im- 
peertance  te)  every  teacher  anel  te»  every  parent. 
Within  the  last  six  years  juvenile-  delinquency 
in  the  United  States  has  jumpe-d  almut  fifty 
pe-r-cent.  The-  aiitheir  presents  facts  in  an  un¬ 
biased  anel  hone-st  fashion,  intc-rpre-ts  the  facts, 
anel  eelTcrs  suggestieen  for  cutting  deiwn  the 
rate-  of  delinejuency  in  eirde-r  te>  eliminate  the 
tragedies  of  these-  Ixeys  and  girls. 

I^DUCATION  OF  MenTAI.I.Y  HANDICAPPED 
Ciiii.DREN.  By  J.  F.  Wallace  Wallin.  New 
Yeerk.  Ilarpe-r  &  Breethe-rs.  195;.  $4.50. 

Ihe-  autheer,  a  pieene-c-r  authority  in  the 
fie  ld,  brings  his  nearly  50  years  of  e-xpe-ri- 
ence-  in  the-  examinatietn,  care-  and  contreil 
of  mentally  retarded  chilelren  into  this  vol¬ 
ume-.  He  pre-se-nts  in  detail  the-  eerganiration, 
adininistratiem,  obje-ctive-s,  anel  curricula  of 
spe-eial  educatieen  anel  the  training  eif  spe-cial 
teachers.  He  also  includes  the  social  implica- 
tieins  e)f  mental  ele-ficie  ncy  and  the  sex-ie>-  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capixd. — S.  M.  Amatijra. 
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CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  ,  THE  BETTS  READING  CLINIC 

ana 

MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA  HAVERFORD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Announce 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  READING 
JUNE  24th  -  28th,  1937 

EMPHASIS: 

PREVENTION  AND  CORRECTION  OF  READING  DIFI  ICULTIES 
The  1957  program  will  center  around  the  following  major  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

Non-readers  and  Retarded  Readers 
Superior  Students 
Directed  Reading  Activities 
Reading  Readiness 
Individual  Needs  in  the  Classroom 
Developmental  Reading 
DEMONSTRATIONS: 

Demonstrations  will  include  the  following: 

Non-reader 

Superior  reader 

Group  Entering  First  Grade 

Directed  Reading  Activity  in  the  Classrimm 

Retarded  Reader 

Informal  Reading  Inventory  Laboratory  (Advance  registration  re¬ 
quired) 

STAFF: 

The  Conference  Facultv  of  35  Reading  Specialists  will  include:  Dr. 
Matilda  Bailey,  Mrs.  Oiive  S.  Berg,  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Miss  Pearl 
Bjork,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bray,  Mr.  Donald  Clauson,  Miss  Signe  0)r- 
neliuson.  Miss  Geraldine  Doheny,  Miss  Phyllis  Flint,  Dr.  Edmund  N. 
Fulker,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Gunderson,  Mrs.  Esther  llaefner,  Mr.  Kendall 
Iloggard,  Miss  Caroline  Hodgson,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  Miss  Edith 
Miller,  Dr.  Alton  Hogness,  Miss  Eileen  Severson,  Miss  Carolyn  M. 
Welch,  Miss  Betsy  Willey,  and  others  to  be  noted  in  the  program. 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM: 

Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  panels,  and  small  group  sem¬ 
inars  will  be  focused  on  reading  needs  in  classroom  situation,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  college. 

CONFERENCE  HEADQUARTERS: 

The  conference  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

ENROLLMENT: 

Since  enrollment  is  limited,  advance  registration  is  required.  For  a  copy 
of  the  program,  application  forms,  and  for  other  information,  write: 

Dr.  Walther  G.  Prausnit/. 

Head,  F'nglish  Department 
Concordia  College 
Moorhead,  Minnesota 
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